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Basic Trend 


The Japanese General Election 


“HE General Election of representatives to the Japanese House of Re- 
presentatives was held on February 27. As a result of the vote, the 
Democratic Party, which was then in office, emerged as the leading 

political faction and was able in March to form the second cabinet under Hato- 
yama Ichir6. At the beginning of last December, when the government of 
Yoshida Shigeru’s Liberal Party resigned because of disunity both in the cabinet 
and in the party, the Democrats, who were the leading opposition group, 
managed, with the help of both Right-Wing and Left-Wing Socialists, to 
organize the first Hatoyama government. However, since the Democrats had 
only a meager force of 121 members in the Lower House, a pledge to dissolve 
that body was from the first one of the conditions exacted by the Socialists in 
exchange for their necessary support. Consequently, almost immediately after 
the Diet convened in the latter part of January, it was dissolved according to 
plan. There ensued a month of election campaigning and finally the election 
itself, which fixed the new dividing lines in the political field. 

In the February election the Liberal Party, which had had 180 Diet 
members, suffered a drastic reduction to 112, while the Democratic Party 
jumped all the way from 124 members to 185. In effect, the Liberals and the 
Democrats swapped places with each other. However, since both are right- 
of-center, there was no great change in the strength of the over-all conservative 
forces in the Diet. If the Independents and members of small parties who 
may be counted upon to vote conservatively be added to the combined total 
of 297 Liberal and Democrats, the number comes to more than 300, which 


is, while less than in the last Diet, still a comfortable majority of the total 
467 seats. 
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On the left, both of the Socialist Parties showed gains. The Left-Wing 
faction increased from 74 to 89 seats, and the Right-Wing group from 61 to 
67. Their 156 members combined represent just a bare third of the total, 
but if the four Farm Labor Party members and two Communists be added, 
it may be said that the so-called reform parties succeeded at least in securing 
an unconditional third of the votes in the House. Since the Japanese Con- 
stitution requires that a constitutional amendment can be made only with 
the approval of a two-thirds majority in both houses, this means that the Left. 
Wing parties have the power to block constitutional revision. The conservative 
parties, both Democrat and Liberal, though to a varying degree, have ex- 
pressed the will to revise the Constitution introduced under the occupation 
in such a way as to render it more suitable to the needs of a sovereign, in- 
dependent nation. In particular, they wish to revise the ninth article, which 
abolishes war as a means of implementing national policy and prohibits rearma- 
ment. However, the Socialist and other left-wing parties are strongly opposed 
to the proposed amendment and firmly determined to block it. In the recent 
election campaign these groups, playing on the theme of “a struggle between 
conservatism and reform,” promoted the retention of the Peace Constitution 
and opposed rearmament. It appears that they have for a time at least achieved 
their main purpose’ of the moment, which is to prevent constitutional amend. 
ment. 

If we compare the votes received by both the conservatives and the 
Socialists, we will find that they show about the sare tendencies as the number 
of seats. Of the more than 37,000,000 votes cast, the Democratic Party received 
about 13,500,000, or 36.6% of the total, while the Liberal Party received about 
9,800,000, or 26.6%. The two conservative factions together polled more than 
23,300,000 votes, or 63.2% of the total. As opposed to this, among the reform 
parties, the Left-Wing Socialists received approximately 5,600,000 (15.4%), the 
Right-Wing Socialists 5,100,000 (13.9%), the Farm Labor Party 380,000 (1%), 
and the Communist Party 770,000 (2.1%). The total for the Left-Wing was 
11,900,000, or 32.4%. 

Since the end of the war there have been six general elections for the 
Japanese Lower House, and the number of votes for reform parties has increased 
somewhat in each, but this is the first time their proportion of the total has 
exceeded thirty percent. Their progress hitherto indicates a possibility that 
they are little by little coming to the fore. If this is the case, why did the 
Democratic Party win such a strong victory? Many reasons can be given. The 
first may be said to be Premier Hatoyama’s personal popularity. Just at the 
point when the public had tired of the six-year Liberal Party rule, this ex. 
perienced politician appeared on the scene to overthrow and replace Premier 
Yoshida. The new prime minister captured the popularity that had not been 
accorded his obstinate predecessor, who shunned association with the common 
herd. In order to escape the impasse that had been reached by the Yoshida 
Government, the Hatoyama Cabinet decided to try out such reversals in diplo 
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matic policy as the restoration of relations with Soviet Russia and the pro- 
motion of commercial relations with Communist China. We may consider 
these new policies, in particular the attempt to establish trade with China, 
as a bid for the votes of medium and small businessmen, as well as for those 
of the farming and fishing villages. The new principles adopted by the Hato- 
yama Cabinet for the conduct of internal government as well as of foreign 
affairs, and especially its six-year plan for attaining economic independence, 
are still nothing more than a “program,” in the strictest sense of the word. 
However, one gets the feeling that the Government was even more successful 
than might have been foreseen in utilizing the strong propaganda weapons 
at its disposal by virtue of its special status. In Japanese elections the ability 
of the Government to carry on its campaigning as the party in power is so 
advantageous that there are almost no cases in which a government has been 
defeated in a general election. It may very likely be said that the Democratic 
Party came out on top because it made 100-percent use of the advantage it 
held in this respect. 

When it comes to the question of why the Liberal Party dropped into 
second place, iosing 68 seats in all, there is no doubt but that the main reason 
was the series of scandals that occurred in the latter days of the Yoshida 
Government. From 1949 to 1954 a total of five Yoshida Cabinets held the reins 
of government. They survived the difficult period in which Japan progressed 
from occupation through the signing of a peace treaty to sovereignty, but when 
any party monopolizes governmental powers for a long time, it is almost bound 
to become corrupt. The incident that brought on the most spirited attack 
from the opposition parties was the alleged discovery of bribery in connection 
with government grants to shipbuilding concerns. This case involved bigwigs 
in political, bureaucratic, and financial circles alike, and eventually several 
conservative Diet members, were indicted by the justice authorities. The suits 
that were brought are still in the courts, and no verdict has yet been delivered, 
but public indignation and anger over incidents involving corruption have 
become tremendous. It is true, of course, that members of the Democratic Party, 
as well as those from the Liberal Party, were implicated in the scandals, but 
since the Liberals were in power at the time, it was inevitable that they should 
be stigmatized as the “party of corruption.” The General Election of 1949, 
in which the thitherto small Liberal Party suddenly gained a majority in 
the Lower House, came just after the resignation of a Democratic-Socialist coali- 
tion Cabinet that had been connected with the scandal of the Showa Denko 
Company. History sometimes repeats itself, and certainly it can be said that 
in the recent election the judgment of the people with regard to the ship- 
building scandals descended heavily on the Liberal Party. 

The Left and Right-Wing Socialist Parties campaigned with the idea 
of joining together after the election in the formation of a new government. 
However, as we have seen, between them they were unable to collect the 
necessary majority of seats in the Diet. In separate general conventions held 
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in January, the two factions each resolved to unify the party after the election, 
and they both vowed before the people to put up a single candidate for Prime 
Minister as indeed they did. The unification of the split Socialist Party is a 
political problem which has to be solved. In the results of this election, the 
Left-Wing faction surpassed its more moderate rival by twenty-two seats, and 
if unification is indeed carried out as decided in the January sessions, it will 
have to be carried out with the Left-Wing in a dominant position. Actually, 
Suzuki Mosaburé, the secretary-general of the Left-Wing Party, was advanced 
as the candidate for premier from both factions, and if the plans for unification 
are pushed forward under the present circumstances, Suzuki can be expected 
to become the head of the unified Socialist Party. However, there remains 
doubt as to whether the conservative elements in the Right-Wing faction will 
willingly agree to unification under Left-Wing domination. In order to bring 
about the unification of the two Socialist parties, it is necessary not only for 
them to overcome their ideological differences and to adopt a more realistic 
policy, but also for them to make an effort towards solving the personal dis 
agreements among the leaders of both sides. The main factor responsible for 
the increase of the Left-Wing Socialists’ strength by fifteen seats was the effective 
organization of Japan’s largest federation of labor unions, Séhy6, which sup. 
ported this party. Consequently, the Union has a strong voice in the party, 
just as it has had in the past. Similarly, Zenrd, an opposing labor federation, 
carries great weight in the Right-Wing party. Unless Séhy6 and Zenré can 
come to an agreement, it is feared that the unification of the two Socialist 
factions might not progress as smoothly as has been predicted. 

The conflict between the conservative and reform parties creates a 
reciprocal relation between the unification of one group and that of the other. 
The joining of the Liberal and Democratic Parties, or at least some cooperative 
working agreement between them, has been strongly demanded by financial 
circles, nor is there any fundamental difference in political theory to keep 
the two parties apart. Nevertheless, it would not be easy for them to arrange 
a common front. The situation is similar in the reform camp. The unification 
of the Left-Wing and Right-Wing Socialist Parties is continually being urged 
by the progressive intellectual classes, but because of the conflict between the 
labor federations associated with them and of differences of opinion between 
party leaders, the union cannot be effected without serious difficulty. The 
champion in the late election was the Democratic, rather than the Liberal, 
Party, and the winners have formed a single-party cabinet. The Liberals, for 
their part, insist upon expressing their approval or disapproval only on specific 
issues and refuse to commit themselves to blanket support for the Democrats 
Under these circumstances, it can hardly be said that there exists an atmosphere 
favorable to the adoption of a common stand by the two Right-Wing parties. 
If the movement for conservative unity were to show signs of progress, the 
negotiations for Socialist consolidation would of political necessity be stepped 
up, and vice versa. Thus, the proposed interparty alliances are by no means 
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unconnected. 


In accordance with the Japanese Constitution, in March, after the 
General Election, a special session of the Diet was convened, in which the Hato- 
yama Cabinet tendered its resignation and Hatoyama was elected to succeed 
himself. In the House of Councillors the Liberal Party continues to hold a 
much stronger position than the Democratic Party, with 90 seats to the latter’s 
21. However, in the Upper House, as well as the Lower, Hatoyama beat down 
the joint-Socialist candidate, Suzuki, and emerged as the new prime minister. 
Thus the formation of the second Hatoyama Cabinet was assured. However, 
the incoming Government will have only a plurality in the House of Re- 
presentatives and far less even than that in the House of Councillors. Con- 
sequently, it will certainly be no simple matter for the Cabinet to steer its 
legislation through the Diet. The second Hatoyama Government will, of course, 
have to introduce a budget for the next fiscal year, and in order to get this 
passed it will doubtless have to seek the aid of the Liberals. If the latter should 
decide to say no and instead side with their Socialist colleagues on the opposi- 
tion bench in issuing a threat to the Cabinet, the political situation would 
immediately become unsettled and fluid. It is to avoid this and to insure 
stability under a conservative Government that financial circles are calling 
loudly for the unification of the Democratic and Liberal Parties. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

After the General Election Mr. Hatoyama was nominated on 
March 18th as the Prime Minister and he formed his new Cabinet 
next day. 


Political Tides 


HE election for the House of Representatives was held on Feb. 27. In 
«i the last election, which was held in April, 1953, the Liberal Party 
obtained the largest number of votes and as a result the fifth Yoshida 
Cabinet was formed. This Yoshida Cabinet resigned en bloc on Dec. 7, 1954 
and shortly afterwards the Hatoyama Democratic Party Cabinet was formed; 
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this Cabinet dissolved the House on Jan. 24, in consequence of which the 
General Election was held on Feb. 27. 

The political situation at the end of last year and during the first 
quarter of this year can be understood from the summary given above 
brief though it is. This is because when one has understood clearly why the 
Yoshida Cabinet had to resign, why the Hatoyama Cabinet was formed, and 
why the Hatoyama Cabinet dissolved the House, one has already reached 
down to the root of the problem. 

The dramatic circumstances which led to the departure of Mr. Yoshida’s 
Liberal Party Cabinet from the political scene on Dec. 7 after six years of power 
are already well known. While Prime Minister Yoshida held out for a dis 
solution of the House, Mr. Ogata, the Deputy Prime Minister strongly urged 
that the Cabinet should resign en bloc. A motion of non-confidence was to 
have been tabled in the afternoon of that day and it seemed likely that, if 
the motion had been brought, the opposition would have won it and the 
Yoshida Cabinet would thus have lost the confidence of the House. The 
Yoshida Cabinet was accordingly obliged to determine its course of action in 
advance of this probable event. On the morning of that day the Cabinet 
and the leaders of the Liberal Party remained in more or less permanent 
session—a most unusual event—at the Prime Minister’s official residence in 
Meguro. Mr. Yoshida strove hard to save the situation, but in the end it 
proved impossible to reconcile the divergent opinions of those who favoured 
a dissolution and those who thought the Cabinet should resign. In the end, 
before the House met in plenary session, the Yoshida Cabinet was forced to 
resign en bloc because of the split in its own ranks. Why was Mr. Yoshida 
unable at the very beginning to silence the group led by Deputy Prime 
Minister Ogata, who urged the Cabinet’s resignation, and impose his own 
view that the House should be dissolved? The following explanation has 
been advanced:— 

Deputy Prime Minister Ogata’s name had already been put forward 
for the position of President of the Liberal Party. To thrust aside the 
views of the man who was about to become the head of the party would 
have been tantamount to refusing to entrust him with the leadership of the 
party. Therefore, since Deputy Prime Minister Ogata spoke with the authority 
of one about to become the President of the Liberal Party, even Mr. Yoshida 
was obliged to accede to his wish that the Cabinet should resign. 

But this explanation is a purely superficial one. In the Japanese 
political situation at the time, the important thing was the background which 
made it necessary to force a show-down between Yoshida and Ogata and thus 
to force through the Cabinet’s resignation. Most of the Liberal members 
supported Mr. Ogata’s demand for the Cabinet’s resignation, because they were 
firmly convinced that Mr. Yoshida had already alienated public opinion. 
They reasoned that the scandals of last Spring, in particular, had evoked such 
widespread condemnation of the Cabinet and Party led by Mr. Yoshida that, if 
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he refused to resign and insisted on a dissolution, it would be impossible for 
| them to hold their heads up in front of the people and fight an election. 

Nor would the Liberals be the only ones to suffer. The Socialists would turn 
| the people’s opposition to Mr. Yoshida to their own advantage and would 
| achieve a greatly increased following with the result that the conservative 
ranks, including both Liberals and Democrats, would all be simultaneously 
thinned to such an extent that a Socialist Government might emerge. 


If the Yoshida Cabinet had chosen dissolution instead of resignation, 
the Hatoyama Cabinet would probably never have come into existence and 


the General Election would have taken place in January. It would not be 
too much to say that the emergence of the Hatoyama Cabinet, as a result 
) of the conflict of opinion between Yoshida and Ogata, was an entirely un- 
f } foreseen development. Moreover, it was one which the Hatoyama Democratic 
e Party, a minority party although the second strongest party numerically, could 
c not have brought about by its own unaided efforts. Mr. Hatoyama’s election 
n as Prime Minister by a majority vote of the House of Representatives was 
t due to the decision of the two wings of the Socialist Party to vote for him. 
it Contrary to the optimistic hopes of the Ogata Liberals, the two Socialist 
n parties refused to accept Ogata as Prime Minister. Both Left and Right-Wing 
it Socialists had long ago shown that they had no confidence in the Yoshida 


d Cabinet and had directed their policy towards the achievement of his downfall, 
d, so that they naturally opposed the choice of Ogata as Prime Minister with, to 
all intents and purposes, the same Yoshida Cabinet. The Socialists’ dislike of 
la Mr. Yoshida led by the converse process to their support for Mr. Hatoyama as 
ne Prime Minister. Thus, before agreeing to support Mr. Hatoyama as Prime 
Minister, the Socialists imposed the prior condition that the will of the people 
as | must be ascertained by a General Election not later than the beginning of 

March. Such were the circumstances which led to the dissolution of the House 
rd by the Hatoyama Cabinet on Jan. 24 and the General Election on Feb. 27. 


~~ 
° 


= 


he The key to the political situation in Japan during the latter part of 
ld} last year and the beginning of this year is to be found in these peculiar circum- 


ws 
o 


stances, notably the fact that the Hatoyama Cabinet owed its existence less to 
ity | its own strength than to the prevailing opposition to Mr. Yoshida and was a 
short-term Cabinet, while it had already been decided that there would be a 
General Election not later than the beginning of March. 


ese Thus it is obvious that the political activities of the Hatoyama Cabinet, 
ich | the Hatoyama Democratic Party, the Ogata Liberal Party, and both Left and 
1us 


Right-Wing Socialists were all influenced to a greater or lesser extent by 
ers | thoughts of the General Election. It is likewise clear that the unexpected 
ere | popularity, which the Hatoyama Cabinet was able to achieve, was largely due to 
on. a revulsion of feeling on the part of the people against Mr. Yoshida’s Cabinet, of 
ach | which they felt that they had had enough. During this period the policy state- 
,; ments made by the Hatoyama Government were generally designed to win 
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popular support and the Government found it possible to conceal its weaknesse 
because it was in power for only a short time. When the Left and Right Socia | 
list Parties both adopted conditions for unification at their Conventions jp 
January, they were in a sense doing no more than following the course of unif. 
cation plotted last Spring. But one of the factors which impelled them to advange 
a step nearer to unity in practice was this landslide of popular support for Mr, 
Hatoyama’s Democratic Party. They felt the necessity of devising a new strategy 
to meet the elections in view of the entirely new situation created by the 
emergence of the Hatoyama Cabinet. They accordingly came to an under 
standing on their policy in both foreign and domestic affairs, and agreed that, 





in any nomination for the post of Prime Minister after the General Election, 
they would cooperate to the extent of putting forward a single candidate | 
and they informed the people that they would devote their best endeavours t9| 
achieving unification in about June. 


The vague aspirations of the people were compounded of wearines 
of six years of Mr. Yoshida’s Government, reaction against Mr. Yoshida’s Libera 
Party because of the scandals which occurred at the beginning of last year, ;| 
feeling that Mr. Yoshida’s foreign policy involved too much dependence o/ 
the U.S.A., a feeling that it should be possible to achieve some improvement in| 
relations with Russia and Communist China, and a desire to obtain some| 
relief from the shortage of money brought about by deflation. No dou 
these feelings arose partly as a result of propaganda, but they were also to: 
certain extent spontaneous. At any rate it is safe to say that they made 4 
impossible for the Yoshida Government to carry on any longer and brought 
about the political change of December. 

The steps, which Mr. Hatoyama began to take in January with a vier) 
to placing Soviet-Japanese relations on a more normal footing, were not take 
as the result of a study of the practical problems involved, for example territorid 
questions such as the future of the Kuriles, but rather in response to the vague 
aspirations which the people felt in that direction. It may well be that th 
Soviet Union, being well aware of the political conditions prevailing in Japan 
chose to profit by the occasion. i 

Japan was also influenced by the climate of international opinion, i 
which the principle of co-existence had been gaining acceptance. Mr. Hato 
yama’s desire to restore diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia was in ne 
way intended to loosen the important ties which Japan had with the United 
States. He wished to achieve more friendly relations with the Soviet Uni 
without departing in the slightest from the basic principle that Japan mus! 
remain one of the free nations of the world. 

These views were different in emphasis from those of Mr. Ogata a 
the subject, and different in method from those of the Right-Wing Soci 
ists, and were fundamentally different in principle from those of the Left 
Wing Socialists. Mr. Ogata, the President of the Liberal Party, criticized Mr) 
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Hatoyama’s methods as dangerous because of the risk that the Soviet Union 
might take advantage of them. The Left and Right-Wing Socialists both 
called for the restoration of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China as part of their basic policy. The Left-Wing Socialists in 
particular made much play with what they called their policy of neutrality. 

The striking thing about the Left-Wing Socialists from January onwards, 
as may also be observed from the policy agreements reached with the Right 
Wing, has been their advance towards a realistic policy. Their adoption of 
a policy of gradual advance on the Chinese Communist model, which dates 
from the visit of Committee Chairman Suzuki to Peking last autumn, is 
noteworthy. They are no longer heard to repeat the call for the nationalization 
of basic industries which had previously been heard whenever they spoke. They 
now go no further than demanding that the State should regulate the activities 
of basic industries such as steel and coal to the extent that may be necessary. 
In other words, the accomplishment of their aim to establish a Socialist 
economy has been relegated to the future and they propose to realize it as 
and when the situation of Japan at home and abroad may warrant. There 
may be nothing extraordinary about this, but it has not hitherto formed part 
of the policy of the Left-Wing Socialists. 

As regards this problem, there is one point which the conservative group 
comprising the Liberals and Democrats, and the reformists group comprising 
both Wings of the Socialist Party, are both in agreement: that the country’s 
annual expenditure should be kept below one million million yen. They 
all share the view that if the budget exceeded this figure the result would 
be dangerous inflation. 

It is said that Japan’s exports during the current financial year ending 
in March will probably total some $300 million more than was expected. It is 
widely recognized, however, that any policy must be based upon the necessity to 
trade in order to achieve economic independence, and the necessity to 
maintain the million million yen deflationary budget in order to increase ex- 
ports. The question ;. how to give effect to this principle in terms of practical 
politics. To put it another way, the imperative need for politicians of all 
parties, whether of the left or of the right, to grapple firmly with the difficulties 
of achieving economic independence, is one of the most important factors 
in the political world in Japan. 

To sum up the political trends of this period, during whcih Mr. 
Yoshida’s Government was overthrown, Mr. Hatoyama’s caretaker Govern- 
ment was formed, and the General Election took place, suggest that the 
political life of Japan needs reformation to take into account the feelings 
of the people, the basic needs of the economy, the international situation, 
etc. But it is probable that any change will come slowly. Indeed, it seems 
likely that the persistence of political instability will be the most striking 
feature of the coming period. 
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Economic Trend 


f or most noteworthy development on the Japanese Economic scene during 
the fourth quarter of 1954 was an unexpectedly favourable turn in the | 

balance of international payments; this was, on the whole, a reflection 
of an improvement in the balance of trade. 





The balance of payments, which had continued unfavourable since the 
last half of 1953, had shown some improvement in the third quarter; in the | 
fourth quarter the trend became decisive. Up to the summer of 1954 the | 
condition of the Japanese economy, from the point of view of the balance of 
international payments, was rendered critical as the cumulative effect of a 
number of adverse factors—depression in exports, an increase in imports and 
a reduction in income from U.S. “offshore purchases.” A crisis has thus been 
averted by the unexpected improvement of the balance of trade during the 
second half of the year. Thus it has been decided that no revision will be | 
necessary of the import budget for the second half of fiscal year 1954 (Sept, | 
1954—March, 1955), whereas at one time it was generally feared that the con | 
tinuing deficit in international payments would necessitate a severe cut in im 
ports. The fact that in the second half of 1954 and especially the fourth 
quarter, there was an unexpected improvement influences one’s view of the 
economic scene as a whole, but it cannot be denied that signs of instability an | 
still evident and self-support still some way off. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND ITS ORIGINS 


According to Bank of Japan statistics of receipts and payments of foreign 
exchange, receipts during the fourth quarter totalled $631 million and 
payments $449 million, representing a favourable balance of $182 million. 
Receipts for the Jan.-Dec. period amounted to $2,309 million and payments to 
$2,209 million providing a surplus of $100 million. When we compare this | 
with the deficit of $193 million in 1953, the improvement is remarkable. 

The factors underlying the improvement in the payments position can 
be summarized as follows: 

a) Receipts arising from U.S. “offshore purchases” (“Procurement demand”), 
which in the last few years have been a major prop to the balance of payments. 
In 1954 such income totalled $596 million, a decrease of $213 million compared 
with the $809 million of the previous year. 

b) Although the overall balance on invisible account (including U.S. offshore 
purchases), with receipts of $776 million and payments of $247 million, wa 
favourable to the extent of $429 million, this was still in the region of 40%, 
less than the corresponding surplus in 1953. ; 
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c) The improvement in the balance of trade was striking. In the fourth 
quarter of 1954 income from exports totalled $447 million, expenditure on im- 
ports $386 million, representing a balance which, though small, is favourable. 
Such a favourable balance of trade is something which we have not seen since 
1950. 

In recent years, an unfavourable balance of trade has been offset by a 
favourable balance on the invisible accounts. 

In 1954, despite a decrease of $200 million in income from U.S. off- 
shore purchases, the previous year’s deficit was followed by a surplus in the 
balance of payments. This was attributable to the improvement in the balance 
of trade in the fourth quarter, the extent of which one can only describe as 
extraordinary. 

d) The improvement in the balance of trade was due to both an increase in 
exports and a decrease in imports. This is evident from the following table 
which shows receipts and payments of foreign exchange during 1953 and 1954. 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


(unit: 1 million U.S. Dollars) 


Receipts 








Payments 
Visible Invisible Total Visible Invisible Total Balance 
1953 1,156 963 (802) 2,120 2,101 213 2,313 * 193 
1954 1,532 776(596) 2,309 1,961 247 2,209 100 
1954 | 
Ist 355 164(127) 520 617 65 682 * 162 
quarter 
2nd ” 353 204(151) 557 517 55 572 ° 15 
3rd $76 224(168) 601 440 66 506 95 
4th 447 184(150) 631 386 449 


63 182 


Note: (1) Source: Bank of Japan. 


(2) Figures in parenthesis in the Non-Trade receipts column denote income from “offshore 
purchases.” 


The importance of the fact that the loss of income from offshore pur- 
chases has been made good by an improvement in the Balance of Trade, can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

However, no less consideration must be given to why exports increased 
in this fashion and why imports decreased. On analysis of the reasons for the 
improvement in the balance of trade, it becomes evident that the apparent 
rehabilitation of the balance of payments conceals several sources of instability, 
which can be summarized as follows:— 

I) The basic reason for the increase in exports lies in an improvement 
of the economic situation in such leading markets for Japanese products as the 
countries of South-East Asia and the Sterling Area; as their own position im- 
proved these markets bought more Japanese export goods. 
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The economic recovery and improvement in the international payments 
position of the Sterling Area have been particularly striking and have been 
accompanied by a correspondingly noticeable increase in Japanese exports in 
that direction. In effect, the increase in exports owes much to developments 
completely outside the Japanese economy. 

II) A slackening in real demand on the home market and the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining working funds, both resulting from the deflationary 
policy, have given added incentive to manufacturers’ efforts in the export 
field. For the same reasons it is, moreover, the case that a considerable a. 
mount of export business is being done without consideration of profit and los. 
In other words, it is only in rare instances that the increase in export volume 
is attributable to the real competitive strength of the product and reflects an 
increase in productivity or reduction in costs. 

If a future increase in exports is to be based on a firm foundation, 
decisive rationalization measures and a sharp increase in productivity are urgent 
necessities. 

Ill) The following circumstances lie behind the decrease in expenditure 
in imports: 

a) The country has, to scme extent, been living on stocks resulting from 

speculative import during 1953. 

b) Large-scale imports of MSA (Mutual Security Agreement) wheat have 
caused a slackening in imports of other food products. 

c) Financing arrangements which came into effect during the recent years 
have allowed a general deferment of payment for imports. 

IV) A permanent reduction in the imports of a country which, like Japan, 
draws the bulk of its raw materials from abroad, would be expected to be 
accompanied by a decrease in the scale of its industry. Yet industrial and 
mining production was as high as ever and appears to have exceeded that of 
1953. There is similarly no evidence that the level of consumer demand has 
fallen. We must conclude then that a part of the demand for imports is 
merely being postponed. 

We may summarize the above by concluding that the recent reduc 





tion in the rate of import is attributable to a number of factors which are | 
purely temporary. 

A noteworthy development, which is intimately related to the present | 
trade problem and results from current deflationary policies, is the sharp 
decrease in investment activity. Japanese industry lags far behind its com | 
petitors and, if its competitive strength is to be improved, we must look to} 
modernization of equipment and large-scale rationalization to achieve a worth 
while increase in productivity. These in turn can result only from a decisive 
increase in investment activity. Thus in the long run a decrease in investment 
activity and a simultaneous increase in exports represent a paradoxical situa 
tion. We cannot, therefore, view the recent improvement in the balance of 
Trade with unqualified optimism. 
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MINING AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


During the fourth quarter of 1954, the level of industrial and mining 
production showed little of the effects of the deflationary policy and the 
Economic Counsel Board’s index of industrial and mining production (base= 
\934-36 average) for the October/December period showed an increase of a 
few percent over the corresponding period in 1953. In the field of non- 
durable goods the rate of production could be maintained since, not only did 
the demand of the home market remain unexpectedly buoyant, but in textiles, 
for instance, an increase in exports occurred. In regard to durable goods, 
these have inevitably felt the effects of a decrease in home demand due to 
a falling off of investment activity as a result of the deflationary policies 
pursued since autumn 1953. Nevertheless with steel, for instance, export 
demand has amply compensated for the dullness of the home market. Thus 
here again a high level of activity has been maintained. 

In regard to industrial and mining production, what should be borne 
in mind is that the high level of activity in 1954 was made possible chiefly 
by the increase in export demand and, as we have already pointed out, this 
latter was based on fortuitous circumstances. 


PRICES 


Prices declined gradually from April 1954 until October when the move- 
ment was reversed. In the fourth quarter, for instance, there was a slight rise 
in prices and there were even signs of a more complete recovery. Such a 
tendency can clearly be detected if we exclude from consideration the prices 
of food products where seasonal fluctuations are significant. 

Such movements in the level of prices demonstrate that, in spite of the 
deflationary policy, the purchasing power of the consumer continues strong; 
this, together with the increase in export demands, has meant a slight strength- 
ening of total effective demand. It appears that already, before the full 
eflects of the deflationary policies have been felt, and before the economy has 
achieved full stability, there are disturbing signs that the price-level has renewed 
its upward course. 
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Problems of Economic Recovery 


and Self-Support 


INABA HIDEZO 


TWO APPRAISALS OF THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


pres the analysis of criticisms it appears that foreign judgments of wed 

economy of Japan fall into two categories. In the first group are those 

that place fairly high value upon the economic capabilities of the Japanese, | 

the assertion being that, although the Japanese economy at present contain 

various difficulties and contradictions, much has been accomplished in the 

way of recovery in less than a decade since Japan’s defeat. In favor of 
this category, the argument is as follows:— 

At the time of their defeat in 1945, the Japanese in Japan proper | 
totaled some 72 million. By October, 1954, the population had swollen to 
88.2 million, an increase of 16 million in nine years (6 million of this incre | 
ment is due to repatriation necessitated by defeat.) Nevertheless, the standard 
of living today is about the same as that of 1934-36, which is considered to 
be the highest level attained in prewar years. When it is recalled that in| 
1947, two years after the cease-fire, the urban standard of living was down to 
only 56 per cent of the 1934-36 level, the subsequent resurgence of economic 
activities seems almost incredible. According to government statistics, the / 
difference between 1947 and 1953 was marked by a 50-per-cent gain in farm 
production, a fourfold increase in industrial (mining and manufacturing) 
output, and a doubling of real national income. The war-disrupted economy , 
was restored in this short space of time to the extent that, in addition | 
taking care of the increase in population, it became possible to raise living 
standards in some cases to higher than the prewar level. Although mucl | 
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of this recovery was due to postwar economic aid from the United States 
and to the offshore procurements effected after the Korean outbreak, the 
Japanese must be given credit for their share of these achievements, which 
reflects economic ability of no small degree. 

As for the second category of appraisal, the attitude is harshly dispara- 
ging. When the writer visited the United States two years ago, he met with 
many economists and government officials who commented critically in the 
following vein: 

In the short span of 70 years since Japan emerged to take its place 
among the nations of the world, expansion of trade and industry was pushed 
at an extraordinary pace; and at least in textile manufactures Japanese in- 
dustry was abreast of the world long before World War II. Because of this 
advance we were inclined to rate the Japanese high in economic ability. But 
observing the postwar attempts at economic recovery and the actions taken 
by the Government and businessmen, we are feeling more and more disap- 
pointed. For one thing, there has been an evasion of issues. Business, instead 
of striving to restore productive facilities on the strength of its own 
resourcefulness and effort, has been trying to obtain the maximum amount 
of money out of the Government. The Government, in turn, has maneuvered 
to get the maximum aid from abroad. And while this has been going on, 
the policy has been to expand the economy through inflated money and 
credit. The regulatory function of the central bank over the Japanese cur- 
rency has not been satisfactory. Japan seems to have chosen the course of 
using more of the economic aid made available for improving the standard 
of living rather than for modernization of industrial plants and for preparing 
itself for future export trade. Most countries of Western Europe have already 
recovered from the economic disruptions of the war and postwar years and 
are showing favorable balances of international payments. They are generally 
no longer in need of foreign aid, and have succeeded in restoring internal 
economic balance. Japan still has far to go in this respect. 

There are sound reasons behind both approbation and disparagement; 
and it will become clear as we continue with an analysis of the economy that 
we Japanese must listen more closely to critical comments. The writer, 
however, would like his readers to gain a clearer insight of the Japanese 
economy, and would also appreciate their realization that there is, in fact, a 
growing recognition in informed circles of the desire to achieve economic 
recovery and self-support through more serious and earnest effort. This 
article, therefore, deals with the problem from a basic standpoint in the hope 
that some light will be shed upon the issues involved and on the possible 
methods of solution. 


THE WAR AND THE CHANGES IN CONDITIONS OF EXISTENCE 


I. There are two basic factors currently troubling the Japanese 
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economy: the first is that the defeat in war has resulted in extreme changes 
in several aspects of the economy; the second is the growth of population 
together with diminution of employment opportunities, and the various social 
problems that are related to this growth. 

II. For Japan, as for any country which is short of natural resources, 
any gain in population immediately results in the need for importation of | —— 
more food and industrial raw materials. The effects of defeat on the Japa Pr 
nese economy, it turned out, were far more serious than what had been . 
anticipated at the outset. 44 per cent of Japanese territory was lost, together 
with Manchuria and North China, over which Japan wielded much economic 
influence. The result was that after the defeat Japan could no _ longer 
depend on these areas which had supplied a considerable portion of the 
necessary food and industrial materials. Furthermore, in Japan proper, 
resources development was neglected during the war years, while industrial 
plants suffered from air-raid damage and heavy wear and tear. To make 
matters worse, textile manufacturing and other consumer facilities were 
largely scrapped to provide material for war production, so that at the war's 
end there was not enough productive capacity to meet the nation’s require. 
ments in consumer goods. 

The two tables, given on pages 151 and 152 which the writer assisted in 
preparing, will illustrate Japan’s economic difficulties. The first is an Economic 
Stabilization Board compilation, prepared in 1948, of the results of war damage. 
The other is a comparative listing of prewar and postwar productive capacities 
in key industrial commodities, made in 1947 by the National Economic Research 
Institute. 

In 1946, industrial output was less than a third of the 1934-36 
level, while farm production was down to less than 80 per cent. Consequently, 
there was much disruption of both productive activity and national living. 
But the distress was mitigated to a great extent by the economic controls | exce 
enforced by the Allied Occupation and the Japanese Government, together __ sever 
with the GARIOA aid furnished by the United States Government through | terri 
G.H.Q., SCAP. At that time, the urban standard of living stood on the average 
(per capita) at about one-half the prewar level (1934-36), with almost every | Seco 
city-dweller bartering off whatever remained of his possessions for wheat, rice, 
sweet potatoes, and other foodstuff still available in the farm areas. The | were 
situation then was indeed distressful. rates 

In 1947 the Japanese came face to face with the problem of how to set | num 
about restoring the industrial facilities lost during the war. Nevertheless, the } high 
depredations on the nation’s resources and the losses incurred through defeat | thele 
were matters that could hardly be expected to be written off overnight in spite | it w 
of the surface manifestations of economic recovery. the 

III. Coming to the population problem, in the decade 1935 through | rate 
1945, the population gain for the present land area of Japan was roughly 3 | gain 
million. But in the ten years ending with 1955, the increase will probably | beer 
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ages 
tion Table 1. ESTIMATED WAR DAMAGES SUFFERED 
; (in ¥ million) 
cial 
| At Official Prices, June 1945 | Computed Computed 
rces, Direct Indirect | at 1954 in USS. 

F Damages Losses Total values $ million 
1 of Aggregate Amount 69,673 15,629 65,302 6,691,675 18,588 
apa- Property Damage 48,649 15,629 64,278 6,586,743 18,297 

Buildings 17,016 5,204 22,220 2,276,944 6,325 
een Ports & Canals 17 115 132 13,526 38 
ther Bridges 55 46 101 | 10,350 29 

, Industrial Equipment 4,684 3,310 7,994 | 819,167 2,275 
omic Railways 104 730 884 90,586 252 
nger Vehicles 364 275 639 65,480 182 

Shipping 6,564 795 7,359 754,097 2,095 
the Electricity & Gas Supply 898 720 1618 | 165,800 461 
»per, Telecommunications & Radio | 243 50 293 | 30,025 83 
s Water Supply 271 95 366 | 37,505 104 
trial Possessions 17,446 47 17,493 | 1,792,556 4,979 
nake (household possessions) 9,558 — 9,558 979,434 2,721 
products) 7,864 - 7, 805,846 2,238 

were (coins, gold, silver, jewelry & 

. other valuables) 24 47 71 | 7,276 20 
War § Sundry Items 987 256 1,243 127,374 354 
uire- Unclassifiable _ 3,936 3,936 403,333 1,120 

Other Damage 1,024 — 1,024 104,932 291 
Standing Timber 6 - 6 614 2 
d in Roads 243 _ 243 24,901 69 
. National Treasures, Antiquities, | 
omic Scenic Attractions 775 _ 775 | 79,416 221 
rage. Notes— 1. Losses incurred in Japan proper (excluding Korea, Taiwan and Saghalien) 
cities 2. Direct Damages are those resulting from hostile action (air-raids, shelling, etc.) 
3. Indirect Losses are those caused by neglect, dispersion, loss of territory, reparations 
arch removal, etc. 
4. 1954 prices are the average for January thru October, and at 102.47 times the 1945 level 
5. Conversion to U.S. dollars, at ¥360 to the dollar 
4-36 Source: Economic Stabilization Board 
ntly, 
ving. 
trols | exceed 17 million. This undoubtedly is excessive. There are, however, 


ether | several reasons for this phenomenon. First, the defeat and loss of overseas 
ough | territory precipitated mass repatriation of about 6,250,000 persons, while 
erage | withdrawal from Japan proper of foreign nationals totaled only 1,200,000. 
every | Second, natural increase, through higher birth rate and lowered death rate, 
rice, | became accelerated from about 1947. The birth rates for 1947, 48, and 49 
The | were respectively 34 per cent, 34 per cent, and 33 per cent; while the death 

rates were 15 per cent, 12 per cent, and 12 per cent. Consequently, the 
0 set | numerical gains were: 1947, 1,541,000; 1948, 1,731,000; and 1949, 1,751,000, far 
, the } higher, invariably, than the 1 million average for the prewar years. Never- 
lefeat | theless, there subsequently occurred a sharp drop in the birth rate: in 1953, 
spite | it was 21 per cent, as against the 33 per cent of 1949; while the average for 
the first five months of 1954 was even lower at 19 per cent. If the death 
rough | rate were the same as the prewar (1933-37) at 17 per cent, the population 
hly 3 | gain would now be only about 160,000 per annum. But because there has 
bably } been a drastic drop in the death rate, the annual population increment is 
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‘lable 2. SURVEY OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY FOR KEY INDUSTRIAL ITEMS: 


Industrial 


Classification 


Iron & Steel 
Non-Ferrous 
Metals 
Light Metals 


Liquid Fuels | 
Machinery 


Chemicals & 
Refractories 


Textiles 


April 1, 


1947 


(National Economic Research Institute) 


Product Unit 
Pig Iron 1,000 
M/tons 
Rolled Steel ditto 
Copper M/tons 
| Lead do. 
Zinc do. 
Tin do. 
Gold do. 
Silver do. 
Aluminum M/tons 
Alumina do. 
Magnesium do. 
Petroleum 
derivatives 1,000 k-ltrs. 
Synthetic Oil do. 
Machine 
Tools units 
Bearings ¥ million 
Sulphuric 1,000 
Acid(50 baume) M/tons 
| Caustic Soda do. 
Soda Ash do. 
Ammonium 
Sulphate do. 
Carbide do. 
Cyanamide do. 
Superphos- 
phate do. 
Cement do. 
Cotton 1,600 
Spinning spindles 
Rayon 1,000 Ibs. 
Rayon Staple do. 


Pulp & Paper 


Processed 
Foods 


Worsted Yarn 1,000 


spindles 
Woolen Yarn cards 
Silk Spinning 1,000 
spindles 
Cotton 
Weaving looms 
Wool Weaving do. 
Silkk & Rayon 
Weaving do. 
Rayon Pulp 1,000 
long tons 
Paper Pulp do. 
Newsprint, 1,000 Ibs. 
etc 
Paperboard do. 
Japanese 
Paper do. 
Wheat Flour barrels 
Miso 
(bean paste) 1,000 kan 
Soy M/tons 
Canned Foods do. 
Butter do. 
Condensed 
Milk do. 
Powdered Milk 


Capacity, 


fiscal 
1947-48 
3,000 


6,500 
120,000 
27,600 
57,900 
53 

464 
17,000 
31,000 
1,800 


2,320 


22,000 


4,373 


1,460 
915 
450 


2,980 
12,894 


12,165 
570,000 
451,000 


1,549 


462 


362,604 
29,185 


356,119 


* 118,072 


*221,483 
*1,090,928 
*84,821 
*5,514 


*27,551 
*9,331 


Peak 
Wartime 
Year 


‘1944-45 19 


1943-44 18 


1942-43 17 


1944-45 19 


1940-41 15 
1944-45 19 


1941-42 16 


1941-42 16 
1937-38 12 
1941-42 16 


1939-40 14 
1940-41 15 


1938-39 13 
1941-42 16 


1942-43 17 
1940-41 15 


Peak 
Wartime 
Capacity 

6,600 


8,700 
144,000 
48,000 
74,000 
4,800 
62 

533 
127,000 
338,000 
4,400 


*4,157 
117 


*60,134 
320 


6,281 
723 
889 


1,979 
379 
356 


2,846 
9,621 
13,796 
570,000 
813,000 


1,628 
733 


463 


393,291 
31,815 


343,845 


404 
1,329 
2,617,643 


1,227,040 
797,979 


Capacity 
at Remarks 
Surrender 


5,600 


7,700 
105,000 
48,000 
49,000 
4,800 
33 
416 
129,000 
377,000 
4,500 
2,130 *crude refining 
capacity 

27 
54,000 *actual output 
real capacity 

3,469 

473 

504 


5,586 
661 


1,243 
478 


689 
277 
227 


1,721 
6,109 


1,141 
3,520 


2,367 
88,600 
184,000 


375 
373 


196 


113,752 
9,802 


135,582 


201 
705 
1,183,00. 


584,000 


443,000 
58,431 * fiscal 1936-7 


capacity 


200,885 
1,090,000 
228,009 
5,443 


22,741 
8,540 
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expected to be at about the 1 million level. Death rates for 1949, 1953, and 
1954 were, respectively, 12 per cent, 9 per cent, and 8 per cent (average for 
the first five months). From these facts, the following inferences can be drawn: 

1) The birth rate of Japan today is lower than that of -the United 
States and will soon match those of West Germany and the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand, the death rate may possibly go up slightly in the future. 

2) A nation whose birth rate has been reduced by more than 40 per 
cent in the short peried of only five years cannot possibly be criticized as being 
indifferent to the population problem, a criticism frequently leveled at us by 
other countries. 

3) Even supposing the present trend continues, the overall population 
will cease to increase in about twenty years. In the interim, however, Japan 
will be distressed more by the swelling of the working-age population than 
by the overall increase. The extent of these difficulties will be more readily 
understood, when it is realized that the size of Japan is that of the single 
State of California, and that only some 16 per cent of the land is available for 
food raising to support a population of over 80 million. 


CHANGES IN THE PATTERN OF THE ECONOMY 


IV. In order to present an overall picture of the shifts that have 
taken place in the economy of Japan, a chart (see page 156) has been prepared, 
showing the course taken by the various key economic indices from before 
the war. 

It will be noted that between 1946 and 1953, the real national income 
increasx.1 by rather more than 150 per cent. This is indeed remarkable. 
Supporting this notable advance were, as already mentioned, the 50 per cent 
gain during the period under review of farm, forestry and fishery output 
(actually, 1953 was a poor year for rice production owing to the heavy damage 
resulting from typhoons, floods, and abnormally cool weather), and the nearly 
fivefold increase in mining and manufacturing production. Particularly 
notable is the fact that the disequilibrium seen in the immediate post-surrender 
years between population and overall economic strength tended steadily to 
be reduced so that in 1952 the population and national income curves crossed, 
with the latter rising at a steeper angle. In other words, it can be said that 
from this point on the overall economic activity of Japan began to be greater 
than the prewar average, with due allowance made for gains in population. 
Moreover, with the national income steadily on the uptrend in 1953 and 1954, 
economic activity continued to gain. 

V. The difference in standards of living among the various strata of the 
population have, in recent days, been gradually widening, but the effect of 
the economic recovery has been that living standards, on the average, have 
been restored to a level equal to or slightly higher than prewar. The chart 
indicates that per capita consumer spending is higher in the rural areas than 
in the cities. Since this is quite the reverse of what obtained in prewar times, 
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the matter is under considerable study in Japan. Nevertheless, it is not that 
the present rural standard of living, per se, is considered too high. 

VI. The most important problem raised by the economy of Japan is 
the relation between the level of economic activity and the international 
balance of payments. Export volume rose from $170 million in 1947 to 
$820 million in 1950, $1,350 million in 1951, dropping off slightly to $1,270 
million in 1953, and going up again to $1,600 million in 1954. With imports, 
the level in 1947 stood at $520 million, with the curve rising subsequently a 
a sharper rate than exports, $770 million in 1950, $1,990 million in 195], 
and $2,460 million in 1953. 

Japan, since before the war, has always been heavily dependent on 
importation of food and industrial raw materials. The result is that any 
rise in the levels of economic activity or national living is immediately reflected 
by a jump in import volume. The chart shows the following trends in 
postwar foreign trade: 

1) Both export and import have gained, with the latter increasing a 
a higher rate. 

2) But in contrast to all other economic factors, both export and im 
port are still well below prewar levels. 

How can this be explained? One reason is that dependence on overseas 
sources for food has declined considerably; while another reason is that in 
imports the ratio of raw materials to finished products has swung markedly 
in favor of the former. In other words, equilibrium is being maintained 
between import purchases and other economic factors. 

Although space does not permit my going fully into an analysis of 
Japan’s payments position, it can be briefly said that up to 1953, the 
cumulative deficit resulting from importing in excess of exporting since the 
war stood at some $3,000 million. This huge volume of over-importation 
could never have been achieved were it not for United States aid to Japan, 
and the spending of dollars in Japan necessitated by the Korean war. That 
is to say, had there not been any windfall income there could not have 
occurred the remarkable improvements in the levels of economic activity and 
national living. The aid received by Japan, both as direct aid and the various 
dollar spendings in connection with security, totals more than $4,000 million 
up to 1953. 

VII. Turning next to the employment situation since the surrender, the 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Office of the Prime Minister 
in its annual manpower survey indicate that the number of jobholders in 
creased by some 5 million from the 34.5 million of 1948 to 39.25 million in 
1953. In this period, there was a gain of about a million in farm employment. 

From another source of information, the Labor Ministry's survey ol 
employment in manufacturing enterprises employing not less than 30 workers, 
the estimated gain in employment over the same number of years comes to 
but 3 per cent. Now, although definite conclusions cannot be drawn pending 
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more detailed studies, it can be surmised that the major portion of the gain 
in employment, resulted from jobs found in the myriad of marginal enter- 
prises—small workshops, cottage and household industries, small retail stores, 
and restaurants, drinking places, and other minor service trades. The growth 
in employment, therefore, cannot be said to have been sound; and since from 
now on the growth in working-age population will be greater than the 
increase in overall population, this trend toward incomplete absorption of 
surplus manpower will, because social security measures are not advanced in 
Japan, tend to become increasingly accentuated. 

VIII. Inevitably, prices reflected the economic disruptions caused by war 
and defeat. As against their prewar 1934-36 levels, wholesale prices were up 
l6fold in 1946, and 48-fold in 1947, with the subsequent rise so steep that 
in 1951 the index stood at 342 times the prewar average. Thereafter, how- 
ever, the rate of climb tended to diminish. Consumer prices likewise soared: 
in 1947 they were 109 times prewar, and 189-fold in 1948; but subsequent gains 
were not so big as those indicated by wholesale quotations. Today, the 
consumer price index has steadied at about 300 times prewar. 

The economic chaos of the immediate post-surrender period and the 
inflaticaary policy that was subsequently pursued for some time are considered 
to have caused this price rise which, today, when economic activity as a whole 
has exceeded the prewar level, still constitutes the basic factor underlying such 
weaknesses of Japanese business and industry as unsound management practices 
or distorted assets patterns. 

IX. From the various points outlined above the conclusion can be drawn 
that the economy of Japan, although virtually shattered by war and defeat, 
was enabled to undergo rapid recovery, thanks to the guidance and economic 
aid provided by the United States, the victor nation. And it is to be noted 
that the Korean war in particular did much to spur on the general rise in 
the level of economic activities. Yet, despite such outward manifestation of 
dramatic revival, a closer scrutiny of the contents reveals numerous difficulties 
and contradictions such as those raised by the problem of balancing inter- 
national accounts, by lack of self-determination on the part of private business, 
by the disequilibrium between population and available manpower, and the 
inadequacy of capital accumulation. In comparison to the economic recovery 
achieved by the nations of Europe, the postwar rehabilitation of Japan appears 
laggard by at least three years, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

X. In summing up this section it is agreed by most of the economic 
experts in Japan that the year 1953 marked a turning point of the course 
previously followed. 

From toward the end of 1953, the Japanese Government resolved to 
formulate a policy of deflation and the plan was promptly put into execution. 
Actually, there was no other alternative; for in 1953 Japan’s balance of trade 
had so worsened that the excess of imports over exports mounted to over $1,100 
million; and this deficit could not be covered by the slightly less than 
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$800 million resulting from United States offshore procurement and other 
spendings in Japan. Consequently, there was a drain of more than 
$300 million worth of foreign exchange. Since the fighting in Korea 
was over, and foreign currency income from offshore procurements or 
the like could no longer be expected to be large, it became necessary to think 
and act seriously about the balance of payments and economic planning for 
the future. In fact, the shift in course should have been made much earlier; 
and even with retrenchment being undertaken, there still remains considerable 
momentum from the past that must be overcome. This is evidenced by the 
demands calling for increase in manufacturing output, for expansion of employ- 
ment, and for higher wages and boosted purchase price for rice. Conversely, 
the demands for contraction of government finance, credit, and purchasing 
power, to check excessive growth of the economy are gaining in strength. 

The immediate effects of the deflation policy are shown in the 1954 
section of the chart of economic indices. It will be noted that although some 
expansion of the economy occurred, a marked change in the overall pattern 
began to be discernible. This tendency doubtless will continue on into the 
future. From our experience of the postwar years the following lessons have 
been learned: 

1) The tempo of economic development from 1946 to 1953 was 
definitely abnormal. 

2) From now on we must be content with a 3 to 4 per cent rate of 
growth of the gross national product, and adhere to the course of normalizing 
economic activity on the basis of a sound and stabilized currency, and not 
to an expansion of the economy through inflation. 

3) Because of the inherent characteristics of the Japanese economy, 
either import volume must be increased or some equivalent action must be 
taken if the overall economic level and the standard of living are to be raised. 
For this purpose we must direct more earnest effort toward the expansion 
of our export trade. 

4) Henceforth, instead of quantitative expansion of the economy, effort 
must go into the setting up of conditions that will lead to qualitative growth 
and improvement. 

5) Even though painful at first, we must save and strive for the for- 
mulation of rational policies on the basis of our savings. This will be the 
biggest factor contributing toward future betterment of national living. 

In short, it must be thoroughly realized that everybody—the successive 
Governments, the Bank of Japan, and business in general—has tended in the 
past to be apathetically insouciant. 


THE FUTURE COURSE 


Since last year, there has been more serious thinking than before in 
all sections of the Japanese public about the future shape of the Japanese 
economy and the problem of economic self-support. Although there has been 
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a sharp drop in the birth-rate, it is unlikely that the overall population wil] 
increase at too excessive a speed, (the halving of the death-rate as against pre. 
war reduces deaths to 9 in every 1,000 of population per annum, making it 
probable that we shall have to take care of about a million more persons each 
year for some time to come). According to Government estimates, the popula. 
tion in 1960 will be 94 million, increasing to 97 million by 1965, and reaching 
100 million in 1967. It will be no easy matter for this huge population, on its 
own strength, to maintain or exceed the living standards of the past. 

What Japan, therefore, must do first of all is to expand export trade 
as much as possible and to concentrate every effort upon this objective 
Although in 1954 our export volume rose appreciably, the growth was not 
altogether sound or rational. For the true development of export trade, the 
numerous problems involved must be solved through adequate long-range 
planning. There have appeared among our economic experts some people 
who have begun to cast doubt upon the practicability of achieving self-support 
through exports alone. Their reasoning is that with world trade tending to 
become freer and, therefore, conducive to intensified competition for markets, 
it may be difficult to increase our export volume by the necessary 50 per cent 
or more; that moreover the principal prewar export markets of Japan—the 
nations of Asia—are rapidly becoming industrialized and self-sufficient in the 
commodities we produce. The writer is in agreement with this view and would 
advocate alongside the intensive measures for boosting export sales, intensive 
measures to develop domestic resources in food and textiles in order to provide 
an additional base for the economy. 
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Japan’s Payments Position, 
Balance Possible? 


Krucut NoBUTANE 


major source of anxiety for those looking into the future of Japan is 
A the question of whether she will be able to maintain her international 

balance of payments. Some people seem to believe, in a vague way, 
that she has insurmountable difficulties in maintaining her payments position 
in balance. In order to obtain a clearer understanding of this problem let 
us go back a little into the past and examine the developments that have 
taken place. 

For four and a half years, from the time of Japan’s surrender, to January 
1950, Japanese private traders were not permitted to engage in foreign trade 
with other countries and practically all foreign trade was handled by Allied 
Occupation. For the purpose of this article, it will not be necessary to touch 
upon this period. 

At the time Japan resumed normal overseas trade her total holdings of 
foreign currencies in dollar, sterling and open accounts amounted to only 
$230 million. The subsequent changes have been as follows: 


Japan’s Foreign Exchange Holdings 
(in $ million) 


at the beginning of January, 1950 $ 230 
at the peak period (end of September, 1952) $1,182 
at the lowest period (end of May, 1954) $ 801 


at end of January, 1955 $1,119 
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It will be seen from the above that the fluctuations in foreign exchange 
holdings have been very violent, with a gain of $952 million in the first 33 
months, a loss of $381 million in the next 20 months, and a jump of $318 
million in the 7 months ending in January, 1955. 

What are the factors underlying these fluctuations? 

1. First of all, it is important to have an understanding of what is 
generally known as “special procurements”: Special procurements are the off- 
shore procurements of the United States Government of goods and services 
for combat, support and maintenance of military facilities and equipment, and 
the personal expenditures of United States Forces personnel and _ their 
dependents. Dollar receipts from special procurements (in $ million) from 
1950 to 1954 were as follows: 


BE “cxcndeauesevdsee chGuKsabersecesesbaseyeabes® 148 
BEE | Re ccdbvivdestbevectebes avd dbesoneseceucdbanth 591 
DE | Gens cdethgkectbdecemeewen 0 6asesctncwketuewt 824 
DEE | dead enassqnesgtonecesdbnddopenesehdeneesinnt 809 
SE. Ad eaneadassnensvenensnghnanketsssebasuensens 596 


When shown these figures in contrast to Japan’s deficits in visible trade 


| 
—which were $429 million in 1952 and $944 million in 1953—some people } 


are prone to believe that Japan has been living on the income of special 
procurements and are apprehensive of her being able to maintain her 


economy if they are cut off. Such people think that Japan is heavily dependent 


on U.S. aid because of the existence of the special procurements. 
Analysis shows however, that such a belief has no foundation. To 
. . . . “ . ” ' 
begin with, the payments made in effecting “special procurements” are not 


gifts: they are received in exchange for goods or services furnished by Japan. ; 


In effect they are nothing but export, though perhaps an unusual one. Con 
sequently, it is wrong to assert that Japan is not economically independent 
while “special procurements” exist. It is true that “special procurements” 
have been an easy type of export. However, they cannot be regarded any 
longer as such, as orders for “special procurements” are now being made on 
a purely commercial basis. 

Since “special procurements” are exports, should they cease to exist, 
not only would the need to import the raw materials involved disappear, 
but the economic elements employed to meet the requirement could be directed 
to normal export production. For this reason, the fear related to the cessation 
of “special procurements” should be considerably discounted. This logic 


} 


is amply supported by the actual figures for 1954. Despite the decline ot 


$213 million in “special procurements” as against the 1953 level, there was 
a gain of $43 million in Japan’s foreign exchange reserves in the course of 
the calendar year 1954. If the figures of foreign exchange holdings of May, 
1954, and January, 1955, are examined in this light, the above contention | 
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will be much clearer. Consequently, even if “special procurements” are 
halved in the coming two or three years and disappear altogether a few years 
later, no insurmountable difficulty should arise. For those not yet convinced 
of these points or those still having anxieties over the unbalance of visible 
trade, let me say that the balancing of trade with the exclusion of “special 
procurements” is a sheer economic impossibility. 

2. Now let us examine the ordinary visible trade. The annual figures 
in the period under review are given below: 


Japan’s Foreign Trade 
(in $ million) 


Export Import 
1950 772 645 
1951 1,297 1,725 
1952 1,289 1,718 
1953 1,156 2,100 
1954 1,532 1,961 


The feature to be noted is an appreciable gain in exports which doubled in 
the course of five years, but the gain did not take a steady course upward. 

There were two factors which caused temporary disruption and distor- 
tion of the steady growth of export trade: one was the Sterling Payments 
Agreement and the other was the Korean war boom. 

Japan’s trade with the sterling area had been conducted on the basis 
of a payments agreement entered into by the Allied Occupation and the 
United Kingdom, but amendments to this agreement were proposed by the 
United Kingdom and a new agreement was concluded between the two 
countries at the end of August, 1951. In this agreement Japan consented 
to abolish the dollar clause which stipulated that any sterling reserves 
Japan accumulated above the normal trade requirement could be 
converted into dollars at Japan’s request. The U.K. agreed to cease the import 
restrictions imposed by the sterling area nations. Japan’s consent to drop 
the dollar clause was made in the belief backed by the U.K.’s assurance, that 
there would not be any large excess of Japanese exports to the sterling area. 
Nevertheless, as the figures given below for the nine months following October, 
1951, when the effect of the new agreement began to be felt, will show this 
belief was rudely shattered and found to be groundless. 

The excess of accrual in sterling during the nine months following 
October, 1951 amounted to, in terms of dollar, as much as 203 million. 


Japan’s Trade with the Sterling Area 
(in $ million) 
Export Import Excess of Export 
Oct. 1951 47 37 10 
Nov. 54 24 30 
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Export Import Excess of Export 
Dec. 59 37 22 
Jan. 1952 73 46 27 
Feb. 64 50 14 
Mar. 69 41 28 
Apr. 61 40 21 
May 64 33 31 
June 54 34 20 


Aggregate of the nine months 203 


The main reason for this excess of export to the sterling area was that 
commodity prices were generally higher in that area than in the dollar area 
and in Japan. Consequently, had the situation been permitted to go on 
unchanged or, more significantly, had an attempt been made to use up the 
accumulated sterling by enforced heavier buying from the sterling area, the 
price level in Japan would have risen nearer to sterling area prices. In other 
words, Japan would have imported the inflation then prevalent in the sterling 
area. 

Although various remedies were discussed on the Japanese side, no 
conclusive action was taken, because a sudden withering of exports was feared 
by the Government and the business community, as the latter in particular 
was enjoying an unexpected boom by this abrupt expansion of sales of Japa. 
nese products to the sterling area. When Britain, however, tightened controls 
on imports from Japan from April, 1952, the abnormal outflow of goods to 
the sterling area was checked and shortly after the situation became reversed. 
After the re-tightening of import restrictions by the United Kingdom, our 
exports to the sterling area diminished to one-third of the former volume, 
and in the five months July to November, 1952, Japan lost $81 million 
worth of sterling. Needless to say, this violent change had an extremely 
undesirable effect on the Japanese economy. In retrospect, we can speculate 
on how much better conditions might have been, if we had not agreed to 
abolish the dollar clause. The abrupt rise and fall of economic activity 
would not have taken place, and the rise of prices in 1951-52 would not have 
been so great. But the issue, today, is a closed one; for recently prices of the 
sterling area are quite competitive with those of the dollar area and sterling 
convertibility is being much talked about and its materialization is considered 
only a matter of time. Once sterling becomes convertible into dollars, an 
assurance is provided that sterling area and dollar area prices will not differ 
greatly; and for Japan, it will mean that any unfavorable dollar balance can 
be covered by any favorable sterling balance, which will make conditions 
considerably easier for Japan. 

3. The Korean war boom also had undesirable effects on the Japa 
nese economy, as bad as those caused by the sterling problem. It had two 
main effects on Japanese economy: one was that a world-wide jump in com- 
modity prices caused by the intensified purchasing on the part of the United 
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States enhanced the possibility of selling a wider variety of Japanese products 
abroad; the other was that heavy procurements by the U.S. fighting forces of 
goods and services needed to support combat activities were made in Japan 
itself. Japan, because of these two causes, was severely and directly affected 
by the Korean war as no other nation was. The outcome was that Japan’s 
foreign exchange holdings surged up toward the peak level of September, 1952, 
but at the same time, prices in Japan soared upward at a rate unparalleled 
elsewhere. 

The changing of the situation was dramatic. Before the outbreak of 
the Korean war in June, 1950, we had almost completed a successful campaign 
against inflation by following the plans presented by Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, 
which were not to the liking of business circles. The “boom”, following the 
outbreak of war was welcomed by business circles as a relief from the deflationary 
policy and they made the most of the situation. It was an unwise policy and 
looking back, the line taken by the Government was not any wiser. Whereas, 
in other countries action was taken through upward revision of money rates 
and other means to repress the transient boom, the course taken in Japan was, 
with a view to setting business on its feet, expansion of credit. As will be seen 
later in this article, in 1954 we had to correct the consequences of this mistaken 
policy. 

4. Turning to import, the figures given earlier indicate no less violent 
fluctuations than in the case of export. As Japanese imports, except for those 
covering the shortage of food which are more or less stable, include materials 
required by industry (at present imports of non-essential materials or luxury 
goods are negligible), the amount of import can be taken as a reflection of 
the expansion of export and the economy in general need not be commented 
on. But the import figures in 1953 and 1954 were affected by the so-called 
inflation of 1953, and require some comment. 

In the explanation of the effects of the sterling problem and the Korean 
war on the Japanese economy, the question of how Japanese prices reached 
their high in 1952 was analysed. The problem was not the rise of Japanese 
prices, but the subsequent happenings. 

World prices in general began to decline about the end of 1951. 
At that time, if the Government had not encouraged exports by means of 
subsidies, the amount of exports would have decreased and Japanese prices 
would have declined along with those of the rest of the world. Japanese 
prices, however, did not decline owing to the subsidized exports. As a matter 
of fact, world prices kept on declining with a resultant widening of the gap 
between Japanese and international prices, which necessitated the strengthening 
of export subsidies. 

Subsidized exports, when viewed from the standpoint of terms of trade, 
are in their essence nothing but the waste of national wealth. The so-called 
“link business”, which is employed as one form of subsidized exports, is in 
fact a partial devaluation of the yen. Therefore it was only natural that prices 
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were lifted up through such practices. In addition the Government made a 
grave mistake in succumbing to the political pressure to encourage inflationary 
trends. However, the actual price rise was only 6% in wholesale and the gap 
between international and domestic prices at the end of the same year was 
estimated at over 20%. 

On the basis of the above analysis, it should be observed that such a 
wide gap was created, not so much by the inflation, but by the failure of 
Japanese prices to decline with those of the rest of the world. The result 
of the gap were the abnormal increase of imports and a great loss of foreign 
exchange holdings amounting to $381 million. In an endeavour to correct 
these developments, the Government adopted a deflationary policy in 1954. 

So far, I have reviewed the international balance of payments and the 
causes of its violent fluctuations during the course of the past five years. 
Another factor which affected Japan’s foreign exchange holdings adversely 
was the typhoon and flood disaster of 1953. The crop damage and resultant 
food shortage meant that food had to be purchased abroad costing some $150 
million, in addition to the normal annual requirement. 

In conclusion, despite the unexpected natural disaster and the inapt 
policies of the Government, the fact remains that Japan doubled her exports 
in these five years. Her foreign exchange holdings also increased from $230 
million to $1,119 million. The above record of Japan’s international pay- 
ments position seems to indicate the existence of some intangible strength 
in the Japanese economy, a point often overlooked by many Japanese 
economists. 
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Mystery of 
the Japanese Language 


Izu1 HISANOSUKE 


suppose that the world’s happy husbands, myself excepted, have at one 
] time or another had the pleasure of helping their wives buy clothes. The 

wife finds what she wants, and the husband, if he knows a little about 
textiles, can explain to her in some detail the nature of the yarn and the 
weaving, the quality of the dye, the style of design. The wife, however, is 
not very interested—is not at all interested—in the explanation. She is 
thinking rather of the effect the new dress will have on her and on people 
who see her. The scientific and technical information her husband so kindly 
offers has nothing to do with the matter. To her the question is rather the 
general, intuitive one of what the effect will be when she puts on the dress. 
We might say that her husband is here playing the part of the grammarian 
of textiles. To the shrewd, practical individual, the grammarian seems not as 
bright as he might be, just as to the women of the world the men seem a 
trifle stupid. Women are in their own eyes the initiated, the esoteric, and 
they look upon men as outsiders. 

When we turn to grammar, the situation is much the same. Indeed, 
the grammarian is frequently among the uninitiated even where language is 
concerned. There are many linguistic secrets which he is quite unable to ex- 
plain, which go beyond a simple knowledge of grammar, and it is moreover 
these secrets that bring a language to life and make it interesting and effective. 


Japanese is not difficult linguistically. There are any number of more 
difficult languages in the world. Everyone concedes that the Lazish of the 
Caucasus, for instance, is a complicated language; and it is no easy matter 
to master the grammar of Basque, or of the Eskimo and Nootka groups of 
North America. Pronunciation is a problem even when there are no others. 
One hears sounds one has never heard at home, and these piled one on top 
of another. Japanese is easy by comparison. Its grammatical structure is clear 
and simple, and pronunciation presents no problem. The reader has perhaps 
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already guessed, from the inability of Japanese to distinguish between r and 
I, that Japanese is phonetically a simpler language than even Italian. There 
is no need in Japanese to subdivide the five vowels into the categories broad 
and narrow, and Japanese has almost no consonant clusters. The syllable 
consists almost always either of a vowel or of a consonant and a vowel—simplicity 
which would be hard to match. No matter how bad the foreigner’s accent 
is, he generally finds that Japanese understand him. 

The Japanese-speaking foreigner is lucky. If he but speaks distinctly 
and in a clear voice, he will generally be understood. When we think of 
the Japanese who goes to England or America and finds that no one under. 
stands him because his accents are misplaced or too weak, we see what a 
very great advantage this is. 

English too is a simple language grammatically, and so easy for the 
beginner that a fairly apt Japanese twelve-year-old (students generally begin 
English at that age) can make some slight use of that language after a half- 
year’s study. In proportion as its grammar is easy, however, its secrets are 
complex. This is invariably true of grammatically simple languages. Malay, 
for instance, is famous for its simplicity, but to learn to speak it so that it 
does not sound ridiculous to an educated Malay is difficult indeed. The 
Malay, like the Frenchman, is extremely fussy about distinctions between words. 

Japanese is no exception to the rule. Like all simple languages, its 
mysteries are deep. And, just as English and Japanese differ in structure, 
so these secrets are probably different in nature from what the reader thinks 
them to be. 


~~ 


_ 


The reader will perhaps be surprised to learn, for instance, that there | 


is no real subject in pure Japanese. 

The reader, when he expresses himself in a sentence, follows the standard 
form “someone does something.” The subject is thought of as the actor, 
and this actor-subject is a true subject. In its original form, however, Japa 
nese had no such subject. Japan has from ancient times had close relations 
with China, and the form and content of Chinese expression have over the 


centuries been adopted and Japanized; the Japanese view of the grammatical | 


subject, however, has not been quick to change. When in recent centuries 
Japan came in touch with the Occident, which of course brought with it the 
concept of the true subject, Japanese presently began to think in the Occidental 
manner. This foreign influence seems today to be approaching a climax, and 
yet the old way of thinking persists. Perhaps an understanding of this fact 
will add to the reader’s enjoyment of the Japanese classics. 

The reader possibly knows that the Japanese noun is not declined and 
that case is never expressed directly. Hara, “stomach” or “belly,” thus appears 
always in the same form, and cannot be declined like the Latin venter, “belly, 
ventris, “of a belly,” etc. The Japanese noun, like the English noun, is with 
out case. Unlike the English noun, however, its function as subject is not 
made clear by its position at the beginning of the sentence and before the 
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verb, Case in Japanese is indicated rather by various case particles which 
are placed after the nouns to which they appertain. One of the particles 
indicating the nominative is ga. The subject followed by that particle generally 
falls at the beginning of the sentence: 

Hara ga itai, “The stomach aches.” 

Hana ga saku, “The blossom opens.” 

Yuki ga furu, “Snow falls.” 

Hito ga yuku, “One goes,” “People go.” 

While only in the last sentence can the noun be taken for actor-subject, 
in the others as well the subject is indicated by the particle ga. What, then, 
does that particle show? The reader will perhaps answer: “Whether the 
noun is actor or acted-upon, we have covered the matter if we say that the 
particle ga shows a noun to be the subject of the sentence.” But unfortunately 
such is not the case. 

Let us look at Russian for a moment. Russian, like Latin, still declines 
its nouns. The sentence “Snow blocked the road” is most naturally rendered 
into Russian as Dorogu zaneslo snegom,' “It blocked the road with snow.” 
The word snegom is the instrumental case, “with or through snow,” of the 
noun whose nominative is sneg. The latter form, however, cannot be used 
here. Russian is in this respect different from English. Snow is not considered 
the active subject, the actor-subject. When the Russian is thinking in Russian, 
he cannot use a noun in the nominative, even in writing, unless it is character- 
ized by activity. A person who is absent loses this quality by his absence, and 
cannot become a subject in the nominative. Thus the sentence “He is not at 
home” becomes Ego net doma, the pronoun ego corresponding to the form “of 
him.” The nominative pronoun on would be used were the individual in 
question at home: On doma. 

What, as a general matter and as a problem in language, is this quality 
of activity which man possesses? It no doubt falls on many levels. Even when 
we center our thought on the self, we must recognize that there are in the 
world and in the universe forces stronger than we, and that there are below 
us beings weaker than we. There are, to phrase the matter differently, pheno- 
mena which we can control by our will, and there are on the other hand pheno- 
mena we can do nothing with. Hara ga itai, “I have a pain in the stomach,” 
“I have a stomach-ache”: in this case the “I” has not voluntarily and actively 
made his stomach ache, even when we speak of him as the subject. A larger 
force which he cannot combat has acted upon him to injure the stomach. 
Hence it is that the Germans say Es tut mir weh am Magen, “It pains me in 
the stomach.” 

The ga in the Japanese sentence Hara ga itai in no sense indicates an 
actor-subject. It indicates no more than the spot where a superior force has 
made itself felt, and may in a sense be said to serve as a locative particle in 


1. Translated word for word, “‘ Road (accusative) /it/ blocked with snow.” 
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relation to that force. 

Hara ga suku, “/My/ stomach becomes empty,” and Hara ga hen, | 
“/My/ stomach lessens itself,” are similar constructions. In both cases some 
larger phenomenon has acted to arouse in the stomach a feeling of emptines, 
while in the other examples given above something has operated to make the 
flower open and to make the snow fall. English too has the expression “i 
is snowing,” and no doubt a complex meaning is contained here in the word 
it. In German the expression mich hungert, “it hungers me,” survives, while 
speakers of English once said me hyngrode, “it hungered me.” 


When we consider the matter in some detail, we see that large number 
of our “actions” do not go precisely as we would have them. We are no 
free even in such routine acts as going to sleep and waking up, and we d 
not determine for ourselves what we will like and dislike. Even “to think’ 
is not entirely under our control. The Japanese omou, “to think,” has the 
same origin as omoi, “heavy.” To the ancient Japanese, the act of thinkin 
was a pressure laid upon the heart from without—not even thinking wa 
considered an act that man determined for himself. “I think” was rathe 
“Something makes me think.” 

The reader may by this time feel sorry for the Japanese whose activities 
are so circumscribed. He should, however, think of his own language for a 
moment. In Old English thencan, “to think,” and thyncan, “to appear,” were 
once different forms of the same verb, and from thyncan came methinks, which, 
while it has an archaic ring to it, is still used. In Russian even today ‘I 
thought” becomes Mne dumalo-s’, “It thought itself to me.” 

I have already said that the ground-pattern for the Western Europea 
languages is the form “someone does something,” and my reader thinks of his 
actor-subject as the direct initiator of an action, the power behind it and; 
responsible for it. Even in Western Europe, however, it was comparatively re 
cently that the subject came to be thought of as true actor-subject, and tha 
a subject as actor came to be thought of as a necessary part of a sentence. The 
reader who knows Old English is no doubt already aware of this fact. There 
was no necessity in that language to express a subject as long as person and 
number made the meaning clear. The same is true of the ancestors of all 
Western European languages, French and German as well as English, and in 
Italian the simple third-person singular piove is still used for “it is raining’ 
It makes little difference whether there is or is not a word in the Italian w 
correspond to the English it. The reader will perhaps say that in the various 
languages of Western Europe it has become necessary to have at least a “formal’ 
subject, and that the subject it is in this case a formal subject that is signif 
cationally a cipher. Originally that was not the case, however. The primar 
meaning of the Old English rignan (regnan) was “to cause rain to fall.” There 
are even instances of ic rine, “I cause rain to fall.” The it of “it is raining’ 
cannot therefore be taken to have no meaning. Latin had the expression 
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Deus pluit, “God causes rain to fall,” and Homer occasionally used Zeus hyei, 
“Zeus causes rain to fall.” Thus even when pluit or hyei, “he rains,” stood 
alone, the great power of a god was always present as the true actor-subject. 
The English it is a substitute for He. One may say in general that whether 
or not the subject is expressed in the languages of Western Europe, the fact 
of the third-person singular itself indicates the presence of some great force. 

Similarly, the Japanese expression ame ga furu, “rain falls,” does not 
carry with it the idea that “rain is falling on its own initiative, voluntarily, 
actively, upon due consideration.” The falling is for the rain a sort of obligatory 
action, an “ought-action.” This feeling is somehow deep in the consciousness 
of even the contemporary Japanese. 

A characteristic of Western European languages in recent centuries has 
been a powerful tendency to make formal function coincide with significational 
function. This has been dve in large part to intellectualization of those 
languages, and one of its effects has been to change the “obliged” subject into 
a spontaneous actor-subject. 

The Japanese, as commerce has increased with the West, has become 
accustomed even in his own language to the Western way of thinking. This 
is particularly true of scientific Japanese. In common speech, however, there 
is pleasure still in the shadow of the past, and that shadow is put to emotional 
use in literature. 

The Westerner, with his humanistic logic, will no doubt be better able 
to appreciate “natural logic” as an important secret of Japanese if he takes 
the trouble to look back at the history of his own language. 

Having come this far, the reader who knows something about the 
Japanese language is perhaps asking, “But is it not true that there is another 
nominative particle, wa? What is the function of wa?” The answer I think 
isa simple one: wa is actually not a case particle at all. Often there is a certain 
element in a sentence on which we wish to place our principal emphasis, our 
“significational accent.” This element we may call the central factor, and the 
rest of the sentence revolves around it. Wa is the post-positional particle used 
to indicate the central factor. It is by no means limited to nouns and pronouns. 
It may be placed after any independent element in the sentence. 

Kiné yukimashita, “/1/ went yesterday.” 

Kin6é wa yukimashita, “It was yesterday /and not today, etc./ that /I/ 
went.” 

Tar6 ni yarimashita, “/I/ gave /it/ to Tard.” 

Taré ni wa yarimashita, “/It was/ only to Taré /that I/ gave /it/.” 

Tar6é ni yari wa shimasen, “To give /it/ to Tard /is something I/ do not 
do.” 

Since it is most frequently the subject that is given significational pro- 
minence in Japanese, wa is most often used with the subject. In such instances 
wa and ga are not found together, ga being unnecessary. It is therefore 
mistakenly thought that wa is the particle and index of the subject. This 
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error is by no means limited to foreigners. Japanese grammarians too are 
for the most part among the exoteric, the uninitiated, on this point. 

The reader has, then, as the normal ground-pattern of his speech the 
form “something does something,” in which the “someone” is subject as actor, 
That subject therefore assumes responsibility for the action expressed in the 
verb, and it follows that a subject is always needed. It is on this point that 
English differs from Japanese, which has always had what we may describe 
rather as an “obliged subject.” Basically, the subject in Japanese does not 
have direct responsibility for the action in the predicate. It is used by some 
larger force, it has a certain action assigned to it; hence a verb does not always 
have to have a subject. The subjectless sentence is indeed the commoner form 
in Japanese. 


a 


The position of the verb moreover is different from that in English, | 
The normal order in Japanese is “/someone/ something does,” /subject/-objec- 
verb. In every language the sentence has as its central element the verb, and 
this difference in order makes a considerable difference in the meaning, the | 
significational function, of the sentence. 

Thus, to take an example, where English has “A horse draws a cart; 
Japanese has Uma ga kuruma wo hiku, “A horse a cart draws,” The reason 
for this, stated simply, is that the verb is involved directly with the objec 
and only indirectly with its subject, the horse. 

When the Japanese verb is transitive and has an object, it is always 
most directly connected with that object. The real subject of the verb is 
something very large that is not ordinarily expressed, and “horse” in this 
sentence rather indicates the place where the larger something shows itself. 
The horse is grammatically the subject, but its basic nature is that of ageat | 
The abbreviated form kuruma wo hiku, in which the subject is not expressed, ; 
is therefore commonly heard—even today, in fact, it is commoner than the) 
“complete form.” We may say in general that the transitive verb in Jape 
nese is nearer its object than its subject, and that the use of the Japanes 
transitive verb is “objective.” 


a 





The English verb on the other hand is “subjective.” If, following the 
Japanese practice, we simply give an object to a verb, as in “Draw a cart,} 
the sentence immediately becames imperative. Even when the subject i 
not stated, in other words, a subject is always clearly implied that is the 
recipient of the order and directly responsible for the act of pulling. If, on 
the other hand, we reverse the order and have “a cart draws,” then it is 
the cart that becomes the responsible actor. In general, the English verb 
demands a subject. This is one reason for the existence of the formal subjec ’ 
in “It is raining” and “It is snowing.” 

Here we have another of the major secrets of Japanese: that tht} 
transitive verb is used not so much subjectively as objectively. 

The reader will perhaps be interested to know whether there are othe 
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languages which, like Japanese, put the object before the verb. There is 
no room here to list all of them, but in fact such languages are surprisingly 
numerous—more numerous, perhaps, than the languages that use the reverse 
order. It is especially interesting that in the reader’s own language this was 
once the case. As a general rule Old English put the verb after its object, as 
did German. A survival is to be found in the subordinate clause in modern 
German, where the verb falls last. The reader of course already knows that it 
was the common practice to put the verb after the object in classical Latin 
and Greek. 

The significant fact is that the object-verb order becomes commoner 
the farther back one goes in time. Even in languages where the reverse order 
is fixed today, the object-verb order was almost without exception once 
standard. In languages where this latter order is followed, the use of the verb 
is, as in Japanese, rather more objective than subjective. The emphasis is 
placed upon the object, and the subject tends to be added only when necessary. 

We may say that in the long history of contemporary verb-object 
languages there has been a change in the concept of the verb. Where once 
it was used objectively, it has come invariably to have a subject directly re- 
sponsible for the action expressed. The emphasis has shifted from the object 
to the subject. This is the history of the establishment of subjectivity in 
language, a history which runs parallel to the shift from the “obliged subject” 
who acts under compulsion to the “actor-subject.” 

Japanese today is advancing rapidly towards the subjectivity of the 
Western languages. It does not seem likely, however, that the object-verb 
order will soon change. So far as we can judge from literature, that order 
has not changed since the Eighth Century. No doubt new “secrets” will be 
born as Japanese, with its ancient word order, moves on toward the new 
subjectivity. 
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Maeda Seison 


Seen in the Light of Traditional Japanese Painting 


WAKIMOTO RAKUSHIKEN 
Foreword 


The Meiji Period (1868-1912) was, so to speak, a period of awakening, when 
the system of the centuries of isolation was swept aside and the country was 
opened to new currents from abroad. The influence of Europe and Amer 
was strong in the realm of ideas and the spirit, and it brought a profound change 
too in the arts. The oil painting of the West took its place beside the traditionad 
Japanese gouache, and sculpture in clay took its place beside wood sculpture. Trad 
tional Japanese painting itself was deeply shaken. 

Dissatisfied with the conservative faction (shukyuha) that tried to preserve 
Japanese painting unchanged, Okakura Tenshin led a reform movement in an effort 
to find something new for traditional art. With him in the new movement, organiz 
ed in 1898, were Kano Hogai and Hashimoto Gaho. It was called the Japan An 
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Academy (Nihon Bijutsuin) movement, and presently it was joined by Yokoyama 
Taikan (1868- ), Shimomura Kanzan (1873-1930), and Hishida Shunsd (1874- 
1911). They protested against art that had quite lost the creative urge, and they 
sought a world art based on the true Oriental spirit. They stood as a sort of 
“loyal opposition” to the conservatives, who controlled the official exhibitions, and 
they developed what we might call a renaissance movement. The Japan Academy 
was inactive for a time after Tenshin’s death, but it was revived in 1914. The 
transition from the Meiji Period, when Western art was being discovered, to the 
Taisho Period, when it was to be digested, was then in progress. The Japan 
Academy movement, after its revival, turned to the more immediate problem of reap- 
praising the Japanese spirit, and traditional Japanese painting has been brought to 
its present form by the search, which occupied the Taisho and Showa Periods, for a 
properly Japanese state of being. The leading figures in the revived movement have 
been Kobayashi Kokei (1883- ), Yasuda Yukihiko (1884- ), and Maeda 
Seison (1885- ). The fact that both Kokei and Seison were pupils of the his- 
torical painter and antiquarian Kajita Hanko (1870-1917) would seem to indicate 
where the true road in recent Japanese painting has been. The three painters have 
continued with great singleness of purpose to produce masterpieces, and indeed it has 
sometimes seemed that there is nothing of interest in Japanese painting other than 
their work. Is not the style they have perfected the first Japanese “ classicism” 


‘kotenshugi) that will survive? This seems especially true when we look at Seison’s 
work. 


E have heard a great deal about Maeda Seison since last October, when 
\X) the Asahi Shimbun gave an exhibition on the Ginza, the Piccadilly of 
Tokyo, covering his fifty years as an artist. One wants to laugh at 
the public, so slow to recognize a great talent. For the last forty years every 
critic of discrimination has had his eye fixed on Seison’s work, and there was 
no serious opposition when, some time ago, he was named to succeed Koba- 
yashi Kokei and Yasuda Yukihiko as professor in the Tokyo University of Arts 
(Tokyo Geijutsu Daigaku), Japan’s only national art school. Kokei is a year 
older than Yukihiko, who in turn is a year older than Seison. The three 
artists are considered the outstanding representatives of the Japan Art Academy 
(Nihon Bijutsuin) group. While his two colleagues won fame early, however, 
Seison’s career has progressed more slowly. There are at least two reasons for 
this: the age has its tastes, and, unlike the other two, who have painted only 
the polychromes that are in demand, Seison has divided his attention equally 
between the polychrome and the monochrome ink wash; and Seison, a man 
of feeling, has treated the others with the respect due his elders. 
Seison is an extremely mild and quiet gentleman. Yukihiko is the 
polished Tokyoite through and through, while Seison and Kokei are pro- 
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vincials. Last autumn, when I was on my way to Nara, I was invited by 
Seison to visit his childhood home with him, and thus it was that I first saw 
Nakatsugawa. It is a quiet old country town of perhaps ten thousand people, 
at the mouth of the Kiso River gorges eighty kilometers north of Nagoya. 
There is literally not a Western-style building in the town, which stands quite 
outside the currents of modern culture. We walked together to a mountain, 
once the site of a small castle, some two kilometers from the house where he 
spent his childhood. The hills were aglow with autumn leaves and the 
scene was a grand one, with the range that is called the Japan Alps stretching 
off into the distance. We have in Japanese the proverb “The soul of a child 
of two is unchanged at a hundred” (which corresponds roughly to “As the twig 
is bent, so grows the tree”). Seison back in his native province was a different 
man from the Seison I had seen in Tokyo. He became lively, almost playful. 
He climbed up on boulders and he sat down in the grass as he worked away 
at his sketches. 

Not wanting to spoil the pleasure, I hesitated to bother him with 
questions. Recently, however, I asked him why it was that, born as he was 
in this virile mountain country, he had never taken to nature painting. “My 
historical paintings are not simple matters,” he answered. “And then I have 
painted flowers and birds, and I simply haven’t gotten around to landscapes.” 
No doubt that was an honest confession, and perhaps the sketching was in 
answer to a need not satisfied in his main work. Nor should we forget that 
his first teacher when he arrived in Tokyo at the age of sixteen was Kajita 
Hanko. Hanko is probably remembered best today as an artist who early in this 
century illustrated popular newspaper serials about schoolgirls and their love 
affairs. He was primarily a painter of historical scenes and of ancient costumes, 
however, and he is known for having proposed a reformed woman’s dress 
that represented a compromise with the system of a thousand years or more 
ago. Kobayashi Kokei was already studying under him, and it is thus to 
Hanko’s credit that two of the three artists who are today recognized as the 
masters of their school were his pupils. The third member of the trio, Yuki- 
hiko, studied under Matsumoto Fuko. 

Hanko is the author of a work called An Introduction to Painting. 
Though the book is no more than a guide for beginners, proceeding from a 
classification of schools to a discussion in easy terms of Oriental painting 
techniques, Hanko points out in his treatment of color that light and shade 
need not be emphasized in Japanese painting, and that careful brush work is 
more important than coloring. He notes moreover that the distribution of 
color in a painting is a subjective matter dictated less by the color of the 
object being painted than by the heart of the painter. Line he finds to be 
the life of Japanese painting, but he sees no need to adhere too rigidly toa 
fixed concept. Materials and techniques can be borrowed freely from the 
Occident, he says, and Japanese painting will survive as long as its spirit is 
not lost. Hanko was thus a believer in the spiritual nature of painting. 
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Seison’s style is an entirely individual one that shows little borrowing from 
his teacher, but he was no doubt stimulated by Hanko’s half-progressive, half- 
conservative views of art. The spirit of the teacher who insisted that painting 
must be bright and lively and who urged the need to understand masters of 
a thousand years ago is to be detected in Seison’s work. 

I am apparently not the only one who has been puzzled by the fact 
that Seison does not paint landscapes; and yet, when one gives the problem 
a little thought, that seems but natural. The painter of historical subjects 
finds his interest aroused only when an object moves. Is nature, then, which 
is the very symbol of the unmoving, the unchanging, likely to attract him? 
There have in any case been few Japanese painters of historical subjects who 
have also painted landscapes. Flowers become subjects for Seison’s art only 
when they suggest the workings of man, and his recent painting of a red 
plum with its twisting branches is not to be passed off as simple decoration. 
We are confronted here with a difficult problem, however, which we need 
not try to solve. On turning to look at the artistic world of his student days, 
we see that but a few years earlier there had occurred a famous discussion of 
subjects for historical painting. The world-famous Okakura Kakuz6 (Tenshin) 
had borrowed the pages of the Yomiuri Shimbun to gather views on the ques- 
tion, no doubt in part with an eye to remedying a poverty of subject matter 
in that genre, but also partly, it cannot be denied, to publicize the accomplish- 
ments of his Art Academy group. 

It was at about this time that Hanko became known as a historical 
painter. His aims and those of Seison were not identical, however. Whereas 
the one chose to depict love stories from Japanese literature and history, the 
other preferred the heroic. No doubt the spirit of Seison, nurtured in the 
heroic landscape of the Kiso gorges, found a perfect outlet in this latter style. 
His first notable heroic painting, Mikoshiburi (a word which refers to a show 
of force by medieval soldier-priests), was done in 1912. With his ambitious 
‘Yoritomo in the Cave” (Dékutsu no Yoritomo), 1926, he demonstrated that 
his talent was not limited to the painting of small figures in a crowd but that 
he was capable as well of executing figures on an overpowering scale. The 
work is a realistic representation, in larger than life size, of Minamoto Yori- 
tomo, founder of the first Shégunate, and five or six retainers. Yoritomo has 
suffered a defeat and, at the end of his resources, is hiding in a cave with the 
few followers he has left. Seison had moved to the outskirts of Kamakura, 
some ninety kilometers south of Tokyo, where he lived in a house hidden away 
among the trees at the top of a long flight of stone stairs. In the same city 
more than seven hundred years earlier Yoritomo had organized his Shégunate 
after his final victory over the rival Taira clan, and so it was that Seison 
found himself attracted to the hero and exuberantly set about painting him 
in his moment of defeat. 

There is no more beautiful armor in the world than ancient Japanese 
armor. Old picture scrolls often give us faithful representations of brilliantly 
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armored figures. Japanese painting materials lend a special beauty to even 
the blood gushing from the pierced belly of a horse, and the indigo and 
vermilion threads of the armor and the trimmings that have exhausted the 
art of the metal worker come to us as a revelation. In this case, however, 
Seison, a collector of old armor, surprises us by suppressing his color. There 
have been not a few masters of military painting in recent ages. Some time 
in advance of Seison, Kobori Tomoto began painting large figures for ex- 
hibitions. The large-eyed—almost goggle-eyed—figures that are characteristic 
of Seison’s paintings may have been suggested to him by Tomoto’s work, but 
his style is entirely his own. It is important to note how he strives after volume 
in the modern manner. 

Seison is of course a master of color, and the influence of his senior, 
Shimomura Kanzan, is to be seen in his use of it. In recent years, however, 
he has succeeded more and more at paintings that are rather like drawings, 
based principally on strength of line. One cannot restrain a smile at his 
portrait of ex-premier Kiyoura Keigo, for instance, so reposed and nonchalant 
does the statesman seem in his mellow old age. The walking figure is viewed 
full-face. In the important portrait of Matsunaga Yasuzaemon, a great figure 
in the electric industry, boldness and strength are depicted with consummate 
skill. The subject is seen in profile enjoying a bowl of tea. Critics of discern- 
ment are for the most part agreed that Seison is less adept than Kokei and 
Yukihiko at character portrayal. I concur in this view. I doubt, however, 
if we can always demand deep and subtle insights from a painting. Each 
artist has his own view of man and nature, and he is to be admired for giving 
expression to it without fraud or trickery. Hence it is admirable for Yukihiko 
and Kokei to turn an intense gaze on a subject, to try to penetrate to its depths 
and to reveal for us its spirit; but is it not just as admirable for Seison to 
give honest expression to his own nature as he turns with genial humor to 
face his subject? 

Since “Yoritomo in the Cave” was sent in 1930 to the Japanese exhibi- 
tion in Rome, it is perhaps known to Europeans. Somewhat earlier Seison 
painted his “Young Envoy to Rome” (Shénen Réma Shisetsu), which is shown 
in Plate IV. The mounted figure here is It6 Manshé, a youthful member of 
the first Japanese mission to the Papacy, and a nephew of Otomo Sorin, the first 
daimy6 to be converted to Christianity. Seison has made Christianity the 
subject of other works. In 1923, Tohoku University sent him with Kokei to 
London to reproduce the world-famous “Scroll of Admonitions” by the Chinese 
painter Ku K’ai Chih. Since upon his return he painted his “Impressions of 
Italy,” non-contoured monochrome landscapes unusual for him, it is possible to 
think of “Young Envoy to Rome” as a similar product of the European trip. We 
must not forget, however, that for some ten years before and after the work 
was completed, it was fashionable in the Art Academy to study and collect 
Seventeenth Century Japanese artifacts that had Christianity for their exotic 
theme. Seison himself owns a lacquer box decorated with a picture of Christian 
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missionaries, as well as a number of porcelain “sailor’s pipes” (madorosu paipu). 

Though it has not yet attracted much notice, I am deeply interested 
in what seems to me to be Seison’s peculiar style: a painting of historical sub- 
jects in beautiful colors and fine lines, with a flatness that almost suggests 
mounted bits of colored paper. This flatness would of course be quite natural 
and unremarkable in a picture that was no more than simple decoration, but 
here we find ourselves noting a certain whimsical unconventionality. Seison 
has painted an extremely charming picture, rather small and wider than it 
is tall, called “Off Manazuru” (Manazuru no Oki). On a deep indigo sea 
a row of battleships stretches off in a diagonal line, like warrior dolls for the 
Tango no Sekku (which comes in May and is for boys what the Doll Festival 
in March is for girls) piled to overflowing on a tray. This repeating of a 
figure twice and more in the same picture is another of the special secrets of 
Seison’s art. When he was young he was fond of painting rows of fish. Perhaps 
afraid of wearying people, he has rather avoided the device in recent years, 
though last year I did see a fan painting of three of those women who every 
morning come down into Kyoto from nearby mountains to sell kindling, their 
costumes rustic but as carefully formal as they were centuries ago. 

Since the picturing of dress patterns is Seison’s particular forte, I have 
no doubt that his flat technique would produce beautiful results if he were 
to paint the Kyoto maiko dancing girl, but he has so far ignored the subject. 
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I have often thought that all painters tend unconsciously to paint figures 
resembling themselves. A tall painter, for instance, paints tall figures. Hama- 
da Shdéji, a friend of the Englishman Bernard Leach and an internationally 
known potter in his own right, has told me that a tall teacup never seems to 
him to be his own work. Hamada is a very short man. Seison is now seventy, 
His hair is silver and his eyes are quiet, but when they sparkle with excitement 
at some old painting, one notes how large they are. He has traveled in both 
Korea and China, and in his “Yiin-kang Buddha” (Unko Sekibutsu), a large 
painting which, as its title suggests, has for its subject the great stone Buddha 
in Ta-t’'ung Prefecture, China, the eyes of the figure are opened wide, even 
though the black obsidian pupils of the original have been lost. The work is 
done in a decadent earth-yellow that shows a foreign influence unique in 
Seison’s work. 

A painting in which he has made almost geometrical circles of the eyes 
is the “Asura” (Ashura in Japanese), Plate II, commemorating the twenty-six 
hundredth anniversary of the legendary founding of Japan and now the pro- 
perty of the Tokyo University of Arts. An Asura is in Buddhist iconography an 
evil spirit who fights incessantly against the Buddha. In 1940, the year it was 
painted, Japan was riding a tide of victory, and the picture is a dexterous and 
resourceful one in which the traditional three-headed, six-shouldered Asura is 
broken down into three warriors of the period of Yoritomo, each of the three 
wielding the weapons of the day. Seison, who has studied classical painting 
exhaustively and who does not object to imitation, shows rather openly the 
influence of the “Yellow Fud6,” a national treasure in the Manshuin, Kyoto. 
Seison here avoids color and uses the predominant yellow-gold of the Manshuin 
painting. For all this admitted imitation, however, the public has as one 
praised the sculptured composition, the skill of the wonderfully free lines, 
and the successful expression of spiritual tension, albeit with a proper mistrust 
of exaggeration. 

The picture scroll was developed in China. The oldest surviving 
specimen of the form in Japan, all of whose art forms and styles are derived 
from those of China, is a scroil painted in the Eighth Century and illustrating 
the Sutra of Cause and Effect. In the Ninth Century relations with China 
were severed, and both in art and in literature more characteristically Japa 
nese works began to be produced. In the Chinese picture scroll of later 
centuries, landscape painting came to prevail, while in Japan artists continued 
to unfold historical, legendary, literary, and martial themes chronologically 
on their scrolls. Seison early joined the ranks of painters of picture scrolls, his 
“Tale of the Bamboo Cutter” (Taketori Monogatari) being especially famous, 
Kokei has made the same story the subject of a scroll, and the two works 
provide an interesting contrast. Whereas Kokei shows a strong modern tur, 
Seison is strongly traditional; and whereas Kokei’s work is quieter, dreamier, 
more richly colored, Seison’s is a humorous work that makes good use of line 
and action. 
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Humor is the great quality that runs through the whole of Seison’s 
work. It springs from the artist's inborn nature, and it has been strengthened 
by his study of old picture scrolls. Seison was Hanko’s pupil for only three 
years, but it was Hanko, with his wide knowledge of antiquities, who gave 
the younger artist a taste for picture scrolls. Since the Taketori scroll, Seison 
seems to have have moved from the polychrome to the monochrome ink wash. 
No doubt he will continue to work in the form. The long Saiyuki (“Journal 
of a Journey to the West”) scroll, which takes its material from Chinese 
fiction, has among its characters the “monkey man” Sun Wu-k’ung. One feels 
that Seison drew his inspiration from the humorous Tenth Century “Bird 
and Beast Scroll,” traditionally ascribed to Toba S6j6. Seison’s “Hikohoho- 
demi-no-mikoto,” based on a Shinto legend, seems to have been lost in the 
recent war. In spite of the efforts of the government and the Japanese people 
to prevent them, there were a number of such losses. 

Seison is in the final analysis a painter of men. Japanese art to a 
hundred years ago, stressing as it did traditional subjects, seemed to avoid 
manners and customs that lay before the painter’s eyes. Artists in the wkiyo-e 
school were the exception, and the fact that those artists were supported only 
by the unlettered masses is worth our notice. It is generally recognized by 
Western scholars that the uwkiyo-e had a strong influence on the Impressionists 
and their successors. With the importation of Western art, however, Japanese 
art has undergone a great change. For the last century or so the Japanese 
art world has been clearly divided into two factions, the Western and the 
traditional Japanese, and there is perhaps no need to point out again here 
that the latter has been quite overpowered by the former. The nude and 
the still life have become the popular subjects for painting. Seison of course 
belongs with the traditional group, as do Kokei and Yukihiko, and the oldest 
and most famous figure in Japanese painting, Yokoyama Taikan; but he 
manages his subjects in a way that quite distinguishes him from artists of but 
a half century ago. Even su, the distance between him and the Western- 
influenced younger generation is not a small one. 

In what direction does Japanese painting seem to be moving? Leaving 
aside painters in the pure Occidental manner, we seem to have noticed since 
the end of the war a certain cowardice and timidity on the part of traditional 
painters. They have taken to ignoring line and to mixing chalk (gofun) with 
traditional Japanese materials in an effort to achieve complex, neutral effects. 
They have even attempted to represent light and shade. Nothing could be 
more useless and unreasonable. Water is water, and it can never become oil. 
Foreign intellectuals who have visited Japan since the war have enjoined the 
Japanese to remain true to their native racial characteristics. We would like 
to second this advice, and yet we find that these same intellectuals seem to 
advocate as a first step an unreasonable, uncomprehending rapprochement with 
the art of the West. 


The postwar cowardice is receding imperceptibly but steadily. When, 
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some years ago, the great Taikan gave an exhibition in Tokyo covering his 
sixty years as an artist, the turmoil of the postwar period had not yet sub- 
sided; and when, again some years ago, Kokei, Yukihiko, and Seison gave a 
joint exhibition, the return to traditional art had not yet taken shape. Last 
year, however, the gallery was packed for all eighteen days of the exhibition 
in honor of Seison’s seventieth birthday, and I am sure that I was not the 
only one encouraged by that fact. I remember that toward the end of the 
exhibition I had an interview with the Canadian journalist Elise Grilli. Mn. 
Grilli wanted to know about contemporary Japanese art, and I suggested that 
the quickest way for her to learn would be to see the exhibition covering 
a half century’s work by the aging but ever more vigorous Seison. I introduced 
her to Seison, who happened that day to be teaching at the Tokyo University 
of Arts. The next day the two of them went to the gallery together, and Mrs. 
Grilli’s comments appeared in a two-column review entitled “Seison and his 
Work” (Nippon Times, October 13). She referred to Andre Malraux’s theory 
in The Voices of Silence that “the artist learns more from other artists than 
he does from nature,” and, noting how Seison has made the work of numerous 
old masters his own, concluded with this statement: “The valuable part of 
his output seems to me to be that small segment where he did not walk entirely 
in other men’s footsteps and that is limited to what may be called his ‘ue 
official’ style.” This statement may not be entirely to the point, as we sa 
in the Orient, but it does not go far astray. 
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I have talked at some length of Seison’s historical paintings, and in 
the course of the discussion I have spoken of his portraits of contemporary 
figures. It would be my guess that to a man used to taking the historical 
view contemporary figures must appear to stand at the end of history. I should 
like to think too that Seison has been indifferent to pure landscape painting 
because he does not find in it the works of man that interest him. His painting 
of the “vista” (fukei) has, except for his many sketches, been limited to archi- 
tectural subjects, almost all of them without a natural background, and devoid 
even of trees and shrubs. When he became a professor in Tokyo University of 
Arts, there was some criticism of the appointment on the grounds that he was 
unable to paint landscapes. “Very well, I shall show them,” he said, and the 
result was the strong “Medicinal Springs” which was hung in the recent ex- 
hibition. A three-storey Kusatsu hot-spring inn is painted with great subtlety. 
We see besides the hotel an acrobat and the kimono-clad patients who are 
watching him, and nothing else. Seison’s well-known “Eight Views of Kyoto” 
are limited to bridges, roof lines, and such. “Kiyomizu (Plate I),” the most 
successful of them, is a resourceful work that uses the surface of the paper itself 
to suggest snow. Nature is thus reduced to a subordinate role. 

There are times nonetheless when we feel that we must place a high 
value on this very reluctance to paint landscapes. In his “Koremori Kéya,” 
another historical scroll, do we not have a view of the mountain wilds? There 
is no doubt that when the situation demands, Seison is capable of pure 
nature painting. With his insights and his powers of expression, moreover, 
we may expect that tomorrow he will open a new field for us—to now his 
moment has not been ripe. Seison’s work is never stationary. He early tried 
his hand at flower painting, and “Red and White Plum Blossoms,” which 
we see in Plate III, was his contribution to last year’s Art Academy show. Some 
time ago, when I was walking through Yukihiko’s plum grove with him, 
Seison pointed out that no matter how far a plum tree sends out its spears 
of new growth, each branch stays clear of the rest. The three plums Seison 
has painted here are gathered in a tight cluster, but within it they seem to be 
¢ancing about like a whirlpool. Two-dimensional decoration has, so to speak, 
come home in this work. The distribution of color over the gold-leaf back- 
ground is simple, but the shinsha cinnabar, used in place of the more highly 
processed shu, has made the red especially beautiful. 

Seison’s style is rich in variations, and sometimes it takes one by surprise. 
His “bird and flower” paintings are for the most part representational. He 
deemphasizes line and strives to suggest surface and volume. The three-part 
“Carp” is a recent masterpiece in the style. It has been fashionable of late 
to paint flowers in three-colored Chinese vases, and Seison too has produced 
elegant paintings on that subject. I find it difficult to admire this reproducing 
of art objects, and particularly of plastic art objects. No matter how skilfully 
it is done, there are material limits that cannot be overcome, and though one 
may take a certain pleasure in the ingenuity with which the illusion is created, 
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the imitation must remain basically inferior to the original. This is especial. 
ly true in the imitation of famous old pieces of scupture, and it is hard for 
me to understand why creative powers should be deliberately subordinated 
to the demands of simple reproduction. I should like to speak last of 4 
much-publicized pair of lion (shishi) screens as an example of Seison’s 
decorative work. The screens, which at first sight seem simple, are in fac 
extremely complex line paintings on a very large scale. They were done on 
the second floor of the It6 villa of the singer Kiyomoto Enjudayi. Silver 
powder laid over the surface of the screens fills the room with an extraordinary 
light, and suddenly one catches the voice of Enjudayi raised in a subtle Jape. 
nese melody to the accompaniment of the samisen—the highly emotional Seison 
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often recalls the days when he was at work on the painting. “It was like 
being in heaven,” he says. Even with the greatest genius, however, the artistic 
result does not always measure up to the surroundings that produced it. This 
is a fine work, a complete embodiment of the artist’s generous spirit, and yet 
one feels a certain antagonism as one looks at the almost too harsh faces of 
tht lion parent and cub. I do not know whether or not Mrs. Grilli is a 
specialist, but her perceptions are not to be lightly dismissed: “The larger 
the assignment the more ‘important’ the order, the more colorful and de 
corative the effect, the less it contains the artist’s personal vision,” she remarks. 
The lion screens were done on order from the Imperial Household. 

Seison is modest and speaks little of himself, but one knows that he 
is light-hearted and happy. He has remarkable talent for seeing through to 
the basic shape of a thing. When he faces nature and old art, one is likely 
to hear him give expression to a most astonishing excitement. His hair early 
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turned white, but he has forgotten the word “aged.” He is delighted with 
his work--or more accurately with the preparations for his work—and each 
morning he goes out sketching before breakfast. It is perhaps fortunate that 
he is a little deaf, since his deafness shuts out distracting noises. For the last 
twenty or thirty years I have been saying that Seison’s work is still in progress. 
Most artists age too soon, or allow their styles to harden. “Great talents 
mature late,” we say in the Orient, and Seison, free from the troubles of or- 
dinary men, will continue his work happily and, we hope, indefinitely. There 
isno trace of strain and anguish in it, and he dislikes theorizing. Innocence 
and spontaneity must remain the aims of his art. 

Yokoyama Tai- 
kan, the recognized 
elder of Japanese paint- 
ing, is alive and well, 
but he is past eighty. 
Kobayashi Kokei is ill. 
There are times when 
Yasuda Yukihiko does 
not seem to be able to 








continue his work, and 
more often than not he 
is missing from the 
annual exhibitions. Ma- 
eda Seison’s unique 
position in Japanese 
painting thus becomes 





dear, more than ever 
now that he has 
succeeded Kokei and 
Yukihiko at the Uni- 
versity of Arts and taken 
upon himself the heavy 
duty of training 
younger painters. We 
may expect even more 
from him in the future 
than we have had in 
the past, and we shall 
be watching to see what 
new masterpiece he will 
give us, what new turn 
his career will take. 





Translated by 
E. G. Seidensticker. 
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A Novel 


The Thin Rooster 


OZAKI Kazuo 


1 


HE violin record was announced as “Rondo Capriccioso.” Ah, that—bu 
Ogata had had no more than time to recognize it when his wife came 
in from the kitchen and switched off the radio. 

“Why did you do that?” Ogata was less angry than startled. What, he 
wondered, could have led to this sudden bit of violence? He stared wide-eyed 
at his wife, whose face was strangely taut. 

“I’m sorry. But... would you stop it?” Her face softening, she looked 
a little as though she wanted to weep. 

Let her have her way, thought Ogata. “I don’t care particularly. Bu 
why...” 
“I don’t want to hear it. Somehow, I don’t want to.” There was: 
touch of defiance in the way she stressed the word “want.” Ogata began 
feel that he didn’t want to either. 

“Turn it off, if you like. I don’t especially. ... 

“I'm sorry.” She ran back to the kitchen as if to hide her tears. 

Ogata was taken aback. (There had no doubt been a reason for th 
act, impulsive though it had seemed.) He stared at the ceiling and set about 
putting together a theory. He felt livelier. This had given him somethin 
to think about. 

To switch off a radio someone is enjoying (enjoying or not is beside th 


” 


point)—that, Ogata felt sure, was something that did not happen in most houss 
and indeed it did not happen in his. Now and then he turned off the radi 
a little brusquely himself, but no one seemed to mind. The family assume 
that he had his reasons. They knew that he was not an unreasonable person 
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md they knew that he had always been sensitive to noise and that he had 
become even more so with his illness. 

I have to work like this day in and day out, and there he is, I don’t care if 
he is sick, lying around listening to music—but Ogata did not accuse his wife 
of harboring such thoughts. Had there been even a suggestion of them when 
he switched off the radio, he would no doubt have bellowed at her. She 
might not be very quick, but she had lived with him some seventeen years. 
At thirty-six she ought to be thinking like a woman. She ought to know all 
there was to know about his peculiarities, and it was not like her to play the 
oiled child. What had upset her so? It was an interesting puzzle to toy with. 

Ogata was still inventing rich new lines of investigation when his wife 
ame quietly in and turned the radio back on. “I’m sorry,” she said a little 
shyly. 

Someone was making a speech, a political speech it seemed. The rusty 
wice suggested something unwashed. “Turn it off,” Ogata said hastily. His 
wife laughed. She sat down by the bed as she always did when she had come to 
a pause in her work. 

“The music is over,” she said. 

“It was just to fill in a gap. We used to have that record. It was one of 
my favorites. The sort of music young people like.” 

“It’s a nice piece.” 

“Why did you turn it off?” he asked casually. Her smile was a little 
bitter. She seemed to draw back, but his eye urged her on. 

“I couldn’t listen to it. How can I explain it? As if it were out of 
reach...” 

“It was too good?” 

“That's right. All of a sudden it made me feel so wretched.” 

“3 see.” 

“But I reconsidered. Or rather it came over me and went away by 
itself.” 

“Mmm.” Ogata gave an answer that was no answer, and lay silent for 
afew minutes. So that was it. An unexpected bit of pleasure. 

“It’s good now and then to let your impulses have their way. Now and 
then you have to. This life of ours isn’t good, whatever you say. Life should 
be something else. What did we think about when we were children? It’s 
nearer right to be angry at the real world than to dismiss what we thought 
then as idle dreaming. The dirty, foolish real world. It was the music that 
brought the truth out for you. That happens sometimes.” 


Ogata was a little embarrassed. He had warmed to his subject too 
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successfully. 
“I haven't really thought it through, but I feel a little that way too. As 
if it shouldn’t be this way, as if this were wrong, as if it were a bad dream..,. 





But I'm not talking about you and your life. I’m not talking about just you 


and me.” 

“You don’t need to apologize. I won't either—but it’s the same every. | 
where. Aren’t we all alike?” 

“I wonder whether people are born over.” 

“Whether there’s a future life or not?” 

“I suppose that’s what I mean.” 

“I have my doubts. But you're safe.” 

“I hope so—but that’s not very kind to you, is it?” 

“Think nothing of it...I’ve tried being reborn every day, but it hasn't | 
worked out as well as it might.” 

“Every day?” 

“Every day. Don’t wait for the future life, be born over every day in | 
this one. But somehow...” 

“I eee.” 

“You've started being reborn yourself.” 

“And it’s turned out to be a miscarriage?” 

“I wouldn’t exactly call it a miscarriage.” 

“Miscarriage—that reminds me. Yamamura’s Roku had kids. Shall we 


, 


ask for one?’ 





“I don’t want a male.” 

“I'll ask for a female.” 

“Do you think they'll part with a female? And the feed bill will be | 
fearsome.” ' 
“Not when you think of the milk we'll get. We can manage.” 

The talk had turned to the goat next door. The kids had been bom 
only the day before, but they would soon be spoken for—so said Ogata’s wile, 
who had trouble finding milk for the sick man. Ogata was a little disappointed 
at this development in the conversation, but in any case the crisis was past. | 


His wife was quite her normal self again. 
7% 
a 


Ogata had been bed-ridden for four years. Ailment after ailment had 
appeared, but the most immediate ailment was intercostal neuralgia. The 


pain seemed to be brought on by cold and dampness. Over-work too was 
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be avoided, but for Ogatz, reminded by the slightest exertion that he was a 
sick man, theze was neither work nor over-work. He did no more than the 
little writing he had to. For the most part he moved only his hands and 
mouth, which he could manage satisfactorily lying down. The result was 
that those parts had lost little of their vigor, while from the waist down he 
had wasted to a shadow. His wife and his elder daughter, when they bathed 
him, sometimes called his back “the washboard,” and indeed the noise of the 
washcloth moving up and down his spine did rather suggest a washboard. 
Once his younger daughter, who was seven, saw him getting out of the bath. 
“Father has no hips,” she remarked. “He must have had hivs once.” 

Another time, half asleep, he had heard his wife talking in a loud voice 
to someone at the kitchen door. “He gets no exercise, and his legs are like 
this.” He visualized her making a circle with her thumb and forefinger. 
“Sometimes it bothers me to think that we're all hanging on something so 
frail.” 

It did not worry Ogata that his legs were thin and that he had no hips, 
but the sharp assaults of pain were another matter. He graded them like 
earthquakes, violent quake, strong quake, moderately strong quake, mild quake. 
In a strong quake his blood seemed to withdraw deep inside his body. His arms 
and legs were cold, and only his head was hot. An oily sweat broke out all 
over his body, particularly on his neck and forehead. He could only lie 
moaning with his cold arms and legs pressed to his chest. The pain left him 
no strength, had he wanted it, to do violence, no strength even to speak. 

It was an intense pleasure to feel the strong quake sink to a moderately 
strong quake and then to a mild quake. The pleasure came partly from the 
fact that the pain had subsided, but much more from the knowledge that it 
was subsiding. He felt deliriously happy as the moment approached when he 
could think of the pain as no more than a fraud and an illusion. 

“It’s foolish, isn’t it, feeling so happy at what seems the most natural 
thing in the world to a healthy person. When you've been so far in debt, 
you feel happy to be back at zero. It’s foolish.” But Ogata was in high spirits 
even as he complained. 

It seemed to be true, Ogata thought, that the way to bear pain was 
to suffer worse pain. It seemed possible too that at the ultimate pinnacle of 
pain one saw God. There is a type of religious ascetic who, in his quest for 
salvation, goes out in pursuit of pain. Fall that you may be saved, his doctrine 
seems to say—but Ogata pulled up short. He was sinking into sophistry. I 
have known pain, to an extent, he told himself, and I know it now but I have 


never gone out looking for pain. I do not remember even once having gone 
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looking for it. Not for me, not for me, and I run for all I am worth, but the 


rascal, silent and expressionless, runs after me, and with no trouble he has me, 

To be free from suffering and pain, not to need saving, that was the 
main thing. But enough of that. How beautiful it was simply for the pain 
to be over. But why should the absence of pain be such an intense pleasure? 
It did indeed seem possible that the pleasure-lovers of the world might in 
their boredom pursue pain for exactly this feeling of pleasure afterwards, 
Men, sound as pigs, who have never known real illness, want to be ill, pretend 
te be ill, in confident expectation of pleasure to come. That sort of extra- 
vagance is not for me—but it makes no difference. I’m happy. ... 

That reminds me— 

It had been some days before. His elder daughter was massaging his 
right shoulder, where he was suffering a weak to moderately weak tremor. 
The pain, when it was mild, could be put off rather easily by massaging. 
Ogata was drowsy. The newspaper the girl had spread open on top of her 
patient rustled occasionally. Ogata could hear his wife singing outside, song 
after song. The splashing accompaniment suggested that she was doing 
the laundry. 

The daughter had been silent for some time. “Mother seems to be 
in a fine mood,” she remarked suddenly. 

“She does seem to be.” 

They fell silent again. The singing went on, innocent as a child's. 
It was a quiet country afternoon. The sunlight fell halfway down the paper 
door. 

“Mother said she couldn’t sing while grandmother was alive.” The girl 
spoke again. “She said it was a great trial not to be able to sing.” 

“Oh? I suppose it would be.” Ogata laughed. 

“She would start singing and catch herself.” 

“Isn’t she funny, though. And now she can sing to her heart’s content. 
But she does seem to be in a fine mood. She gets the work done, and you get no 
scolding, and everything is splendid.” 

His sixteen-year-old daughter laughed. 

“The Wanderers” and “Moonlight on the Ruined Castle” and all the 
other schoolgirl’s songs of twenty-five years before were lined up one after 
another. By the time they had been joined by imported numbers like “Come 
Back to Sorrento,” the better part of the laundry the three children had been 
so industriously piling up seemed to be finished. Ogata’s wife came around 
to the veranda of the sick room, the freshly wrung laundry in a white basin 
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under her arm. 


“It won't be pleasant to look at, but this is where the sun is best. Up 
go the flags of the nations.” 

“Go right ahead. Kazu-chan, why don’t you help?” 

The girl went out to the veranda. She too began “Come back to Sorrento,” 
and her mother took up the harmony. Ogata was overwhelmed. 

“Please, please. I didn’t ask for a concert. Get your laundry out and go 
somewhere else to sing.” 

“But we aren’t charging admission.” 

“I wouldn’t come if you paid me to.” 

“I see—but Kazu-chan’s voice is all wrong. It’s nice of her to want to 
help, but when I sing with Kazu-chan everything seems to go wrong.” 

“I’m exactly in tune.” 

“That may be, but with that dirty soprano of yours. ...” 

Even when she was very small Kazu-chan had occasionally let out a 
screech in what they came to call her “dirty soprano.” 

The singing was over, the laundry was hung out along the eaves, the 
girl was back at Ogata’s shoulder. The flags of the nations threw their shadows 
across the door. 

Ogata turned over the details of the scene as they floated before him. 
His eyes took on a new softness. She is her best at times like this, he thought. 
She dives into the laundry, into the stream of laundry that never stops. She 
gives herself up to that almost childish singing, and she loses herself in the 
most senseless work there is. Complete combustion, not a puff of smoke. 
The sense and nonsense of the work make no difference when one enters into 


it so completely. But for me, thought Ogata, for me, alas, the combustion is 
seldom perfect. 


3 


Sometimes a feeling of depression came even to his wife—of despair, 
if you will. The impulsiveness with which she had switched off the radio 
was one symptom of it. 

But let us speak first of Ogata, a novelist, fifty, all his life a weakling, 
now a complete invalid. 

Ogata Shékichi was an ordinary family man. To the world he did 
not seem to be a particularly bad husband or a particularly difficult father—in 
any case, he did not mean to be. 

When he was twenty, he had had a disagreement over man and life 
with his father, then exactly the age Ogata was now. It was, in brief, a quarrel 
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over ideology, but since Ogata prefers not to use word perhaps the matter 
should be left obscure. His father died while the quarrel was in progress, 
and Ogata’s problem was thus settled painlessly. He entered a school in Tokyo 
that his father had sternly proscribed. When he reached military age he took 
his army examinations and became a reserve, Class 2-B, untrained. An event. 
ful three or four months. He was confident that he had matured. Since, as 
the family heir, he had always ranked second only to his father, he found it 
not uncomfortable to be head of the family. That was but natural. None 
of his four younger brothers and sisters, not even his mother, had ever chal- 
lenged his authority. 

He became a most tyrannical, and yet in a way generous, young head 
of the family, always quick to see the point. The tyranny arose from the fact 
that once he had made up his mind nothing could change it. One could not 








have called him a capricious tyrant, however. He considered matters care | 


fully, he invited opinions; but once his decision was made it was immovable. | 
The generosity flowed from the tyranny. He was always smiling. He could 
smile because he almost always had his own way. He was a good son anda | 
good brother, and his school friends found him interesting and understanding. 
But as his graduation neared he found the smile coming harder. He 
had used up most of the money his father had left. Accountable to no one, 
he happily spent three and four times what it cost most students to live in 
Tokyo. His brothers and sisters, also in school, were properly thrifty; but the 
Ogatas had lived like the lilies of the field, and their day of reckoning wa 





inescapable. The great Tokyo-Yokohama earthquake brought it a little earlier 
than Ogata had expected. 

He had never earned a cent, nor had his mother, nor his brothers and 
sisters. They were all bad at accounting, and as the bottom of the purse 


came in sight they only sulked. Money had always been theirs to use, and | 


now suddenly it had shifted its position and stood perversely in their way. 
They were bewildered, depressed, annoyed. And they all looked at the head 
of the family. 

“I wonder whose fault this is.” Ogata, as he read these thoughts on 
the timid faces around him, squared his shoulders and declared to himself | 
that they were right. The blame was entirely his. This was no fault of theirs. | 
Don’t be frightened. Somehow I'll do it—that was of course a commendable | 
position for Ogata to take, and it was quite like him to take it. He hada | 
chance to play a role he particularly enjoyed. (It must have been about then 
that he saw Harold Lloyd in The Freshman. I'll do it, the hero liked to say. 
A good-natured, extroverted meddler who at the slightest provocation took 
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upon himself labors he could quite as well have avoided, he went to enormous 
efforts, and bungled things beautifully; but in the end, with that touch so 
characteristic of American comedy, he redeemed himself quite by accident. 
Ogata could not help smiling wryly as he watched.) At fifty he was still 
fond of the role. Once long before, on an occasion perhaps when he had cast 
himself in it, he had laughed and told his wife of the Lloyd movie. “I wish 
I had seen it,” she said, but afterwards when Ogata’s activities amused her she 
would sometimes announce, “I'll do it!” 

I'll do it: he felt pleasantly masculine and bold as he stepped into his 
responsibilities. He threshed about like Lloyd, but unfortunateiy he was not 
able to redeem himself even by accident. And of course he lost the confidence 
of his family. 

That was a severe blow for a youth like Ogata. He had always been 
the rooster, never the hen. He did not worry particularly about being loved, 
but he was very fond of being depended upon. “To be loved” suggested some- 
thing sweet and sticky, and he did not welcome it even from a woman. For 
him to love the woman as he would (if indeed he did love her) was enough, 
and he only asked of her that she depend upon him. (Thus it was that he 
found what is called “democratic” love rather difficult. His affairs with women 
had all either fitted his formula or come to nothing. Nor was this true only of 
women. His upbringing had shaped him for the role of the impoverished 
warrior, the young master reeling under adversity. There was nothing, he was 
sure, that could change him now.) 

His standing with the family was destroyed, and his old manner had lost 
its supports. When his tyranny was not accepted, he was incapable of generosity. 
“From today on I am a brute,” he wrote to his mother from Tokyo, where 
he had moved in on some woman or other. Thereafter he burned all of his 
mother’s letters unopened. (An author friend once wrote a short story with 
its hero modeled on the Ogata of those years. The hero was made to throw 
his mother’s letters unopened into the toilet. For all that it was fiction, Ogata 
was repelled. As soon as he read the story he protested to his friend that 
he could not throw his mother’s letters, or anyone else’s for that matter, 
into the toilet, that the idea would not even have occurred to him. Since the 
two were on good terms, the matter was shrugged off with a bitter smile. 
Ogata was amused at his conventionality when he thought how, during their 
long friendship, that was the one time he offered anything suggesting a protest 
to the writer in question. Later when the story was published in a collection, 


it was rewritten to overcome Ogata’s objections.) 
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Ogata became an unmanageable son and an undependable brother, 
His name came to have an unpleasant odor among his relatives. 

He virtually threw away the family land, and earned a sneer from the 
town for his troubles. Once he had a postcard from his mother suggesting 
that it would be better if he were dead, but his color changed by not so much 
as a shade when he read it. Now and then he met his sister, who was in her 
last year in college. “Be the person you used to be,” she would say. He was 
somewhat taken aback when she wrote it in a letter, but he quickly recovered 
and went out for a drink. 

He was the best drinker in his circle, and he liked to pick fights when 
he was drinking. He always fought with strangers. It was a sport, so to speak. 
No complicated psychological explanation is necessary. When his adversary 
was a stranger, there was no way of knowing the risk in advance, and that 
added to the zest. 

Forcing his mother’s consent, he married. You don’t love me, you don't 
love me, said his wife, and presently the charm of the marriage wore off. When 
she began to complain that he was doing no work, Ogata lost control of himself. 
For the first time in his life he struck a woman. 

She cried herself to sleep, and in the morning he found dried blood at 
her ear. He sent her to see a doctor. When she came back she had her face 
bandaged in a cross from the top of her head to her neck, from her forehead 
to the back of her head. It appeared that the eardrum had been injured. 

The graduate of a fashionable girls’ school in Tokyo, Ogata’s wife was 
always careful about her appearance. She was the widow, twenty-five or twenty- 
six, of an army officer, and she had opened a coffee shop with money left by 
her husband. With her sister, twenty-one or twenty-two and the graduate 
of a somewhat better school, she ran a fairly profitable business. 

The steady customers were for the most part acquaintances of Ogata’s, 
professors and students in his university. “You look beautiful in bandages,” 
two or three of them said. “Do you really think so?” She curled the slender 
fingers she was so proud of against the bandage and smiled. 

As she sat in front of the mirror making herself up, she studied possible 
ways to improve the effect of the white bandage, and she arranged her wavy 
hair tastefully over it. She smiled approvingly at herself. “How does it 
look?” 

“Very becoming.” He gave his answer dutifully and turned away- 
What does she mean to show by it? That I hit a smart and stylish woman?- 
Somehow there no longer seemed to be a place in the world for Ogata. 

Soon he left the woman and went off to a city in western Japan. He 
said nothing to his family. 
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In that gracious old city, surrounded by mountains, a writer whom 
Ogata had long admired was living. Ogata flung himself down exhausted, 
arather unsightly ship on the point of breaking up, saved by the only harbor 
that will have it. 

He rented a house near the respected writer and lived there for eight 
months. He had tried for years to write at least one story like the other’s, 
but in proportion as he had tried he had given himself a stiff shoulder. For 
four or five years now he had been unable to write anything at all. At the 
end of the eight months he came upon a most unremarkable truth: when a 
cow tries to be a cormorant, it drowns. A duck is a duck and a swan is a 
swan, and a duck should be duck-like to the end. Out of a deep resignation 
these truths came to him, slowly but with an invigorating freshness. 

Revived, if but slightly, Ogata returned to Tokyo and was able to push 
his divorce through on schedule. He settled down with his new freedom, 
and some months later he met Yoshie, his present wife. Yoshie had graduated 
from a provincial girls’ school that spring and had come to visit a married 
dassmate who was living in Tokyo. The classmate’s husband was an old 
acquaintance of Ogata’s. 

Ogata, separated from his wife and family and as good as out in the 
street, occasionally visited the old acquaintance. He debated the matter for 
perhaps two months and decided to marry again. 

He was deeply moved by the girl’s open, unquestioning simplicity. 
Large for a woman—she was five feet three inches tall and weighed a hundred 
fifteen pounds—she was said to have been good at athletics when she was in 
school. The brisk, clean body of an eighteen-year-old—but it took more than 
her charm to arouse Ogata. What really moved him to action was the fact 
that he was becoming an honest “duck.” He was saying farewell to the 
unwanted one who enjoys thinking of himself as a brute. He was then 
thirty-one. 


4 


Whatever in her childhood might have been responsible, one had to 
admit that there was a certain wildness in Yoshie. Both her years and her 
circumstances made her the model country girl, unspoiled by the city. For 
Ogata, coated with the grime of the world, she was like a cleansing powder. 
At least once every day he burst into uncontrollable laughter. What are you 
laughing at, what is funny, she would ask, and he would answer that it was 
one of his faults to laugh now and then at nothing at all. Sometimes—and 
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at your age, he would scold himself—he would find himself weeping. This is 
not good, he would be saying, she is not the sort one teases. 

Ogata was in an ideal position now to play the rooster. Yoshie was 
confident that she was aboard a sturdy ship. This shabby, badly put-together 
ship. When the wind and the sea rose but a little it creaked and leaked and 
rolled as if it might capsize. Look at the clouds, look at the gulls—isn’t the 
sea fine, said the unsuspecting passenger, and the captain, near desperation, 
mustered up a hearty voice: Isn't it fine, though. 

Seventeen years had passed, and Ogata’s wife knew well enough now 
that it had never been a sturdy ship. She knew too, however, that she was 
no longer a passenger. New passengers, the three children, had taken her 
place. In a story he had written ten years before, Ogata had said: “And 
even this Yoshie will some day be too clever a bird to catch with chaff. It is 
sad, but it is the way with the world.” Even if she had not become exactly 
the bird he had written of, Yoshie had clearly moved in that direction. I 
was indeed sad, and yet it was true that, had that not been so, the ragged ship 
would have capsized long before under the weight of its new passengers. 

Ogata, in his long illness, turned the paradox over in his mind. 

Her simpleness had largely disappeared over the years. And yet, since 
it was very basic, it still showed itself now and then. “I'll write a story about 
you,” Ogata would warn, but in his heart he treasured the simpleness as a 
sort of natural monument, a natural object to be given special protection. 
When he compared her with other women her age, he had to conclude that 
there was an unusually strong touch of inconsequence in her words and actions. 

For a time shortly after they were married Ogata had had misgivings 
about the girl’s disregard for common sense. He wondered if it might not 
be the intemperate coquettishness from which young girls so often suffer. 
“Oh, be yourself,” he had even flung at her on one occasion. But gradually 
he came to see that she was not acting. He was a little distressed at the 
knowledge, and yet he could not deny that she took on interest as a natural 
monument. 

Ogata became a writer, and even though his writing did not go well 
he kept at it. No doubt to the world he too seemed erratic and impractical. 
Aware of the world’s judgment, however, Ogata went out of his way to show 
himself as a man of sound, practical common sense. He did not consider 
himself a genius, and for one who knows he is neither a genius nor a man 
of very great talent to behave as though he were is an error and a shame. 

These thoughts built up a certain stoicism in Ogata. The stoicism 


went well with his tendency to play the rooster and the old-style head of the 
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family, and he settled into his mold. 

To the world his actions must nonetheless have seemed ill-considered 
in the extreme: he had wasted his fortune, he had broken with his family, he 
had followed his own impulses in ending the marriage he had gone into as 
impulsively, and while he was wandering around like a stray dog he had 
taken up with a woman who knew nothing about anything. 

He decided to marry Yoshie largely because he saw remarriage as a 
chance for a fresh start. It is time, he said to himself. He was fond of the 
words of a Russian author: “If you are tired, sit down and rest a bit. They 
won't have gone very far.” Those were profound words, which could only 
have been written by a man of great understanding who knew the human race. 
But to Ogata, looking up startled at the age of thirty-one, it seemed that 
‘they” had gone far indeed. He had rested a little too long. 

In the bare, dingy room he had just moved into, Ogata tacked a poem 
wer a spot where the roof had leaked. 

“*A cold wind, and one path into the distance.’ Is that a haiku?” 
Yoshie read in a loud voice, like a child reciting a lesson. 

“That’s what I meant it to be.” 

“You meant it to be—it’s one of your works, then?” 

“It’s hardly substantial enough to call ‘one of my works.’” 

“‘On a road no one else travels, in the autumn evening.’ Didn’t Bashé 
write that? Yours sounds a lot like it.” 

“It does, does it?” Ogata flushed a little. “But they're different,” he 
went on hastily. “Bashd’s is a little haughty. I’m the only one on this road, 
he’s saying, with the pride of the pioneer. But in mine I’m just saying that 
its evening and I have a long way to go—and I’m limping. Everyone else 
has gone on ahead. That’s the unhappy situation. Mr. Bashd’s is a better 
poem, too.” 

“Mr. Bashd!” Yoshie laughed on and on, a high, loud laugh. Ogata 
felt that he had somehow picked the wrong occasion for his touch of poignant 
humor. 

In any case, he had kept himself fairly well under control for seventeen 
years. Now and then he did something that could be called reckless, but his 
recklessness never caused serious damage. To an extent his new solidity was 
ihe fruit of his own efforts, but more than that it was imposed on him by 
his wife. When two people sit down and start drinking together, the one 
vho gets drunk first is the lucky one. The other has to watch him the rest 
ifthe night. So it was with the two of them. This woman’s ill-considered 


grees have a quality I simply cannot imitate—Ogata had long since become 
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resigned to that fact. The wreck of the family would be in sight the momen 
he let himself be lured into her pace. In the course of time he became sinker 
to her bob. 


5 


But our bob-and-sinker combination has changed, said Ogata, since I've 
been ill. In a word, his wife had become sounder and more solid. It wa 
not hard to see why that had happened. 

She had grown older, and she was the mother of three children, the 
oldest of them already sixteen; from the Tokyo life she was used to she had 
suddenly been transplanted to her husband’s home in the provinces, where 
she knew nothing of the manners and customs; with her mother-in-law’s death 
she found herself face to face with the world; and, most important, it wa 
impossible to know what turn Ogata’s illness would take. 

She can be surprisingly like an ordinary human being when she has 
to—the thought of the old simple-mindedness came like a voice from the dis 
tant past. He was a little amused, and a little admiring, as he watched her 
being ordinary. 

“The good wife and the virtuous mother,” he said one day. 

“Who?” 

“You.” 

“But what else could I do? You don’t think I wanted to change, do 
you?” 

Ogata laughed noncommittally. He was a little sad. The shrewd, 
practical individual, be it man or woman, had no charm for him. He did 
not welcome the thought that he might have to see a representative of the 
type day in and day out for the rest of his life. 

At this rate perhaps she really will become a good wife and a virtuous 
mother—but no, the core was missing. Her soundness was only a coating, a 
temporary change brought on by the shock of his illness. Probably that was 
it: so Ogata sought to comfort himself. 

And now, at her age, to sing away at the top of her voice while she did 
the laundry; and again, unable to listen to the music because it was so beauti 
ful, to rush in and switch it off while someone else was listening—the innocenct 
and violence had once been a source of some unhappiness for Ogata, but now 
he found himself welcoming them. The woman was not beyond saving. 

Ogata saw all of his wife’s actions as a projection of his own. Th 
problem always came back to himself. It’s because I’m not to be depended 
on that she forces herself to be something she really is not. I’m finished, | 
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suppose. Things won't be right until she can find herself on a solid boat again, 
ailing along in all the joy of perfect security. When she throws away the 
violence, the innocence, the dreams and 


practical, solid pillar, it’s the end for me. 


the sighs, when she turns into a 


Once Ogata, watching the chickens next door, had thought how much 
the rooster was like a rooster, how much the hens were like hens, the chicks 
like chicks. That of course was nothing new, but one scene had made a deep 
impression on him. A rooster was taking his ease with a flock of hens and 
chicks when a crow flew low overhead. As the wings brushed past them and 
the shadow swept over the ground, the rooster sent out a call of alarm and 
took up his stance, glaring about for his enemy. The hens drew near, and 
the chicks ran to the shelter of their wings. There was not a chirp from them. 
The formation was perfect. 

Presently they saw that nothing was going to happen and went back to 
feeding. Ogata was amused at the rooster, standing there ready for action. 
Wasn’t it just a crow’s shadow and a flapping of wings? What was there to 
be so alarmed at? But more than that the defiant pose itself amused him. 
And yet perhaps to the world he seemed to be striking very much the same 
pose. 


6 


Ogata had become gentler with his family. In part he had remade 
himself, but in part the change had simply come of its own accord. (He was 
gentler not only with the family. And not only with people. With things 
in general, with what he saw and what touched his heart. Here, however, 
we shall speak only of his family.) 

He wanted to have them happy and not angry, laughing and not crying, 
bright and not gloomy. He wanted them in short to be favored by fortune. 

The change might not really have been enough to demand attention, 
and yet the family had not completely missed it. It led for instance to this 
srt of exchange between the elder girl and her mother: “Father doesn’t lose 


his temper as much as he used to.” “I suppose he doesn’t, now that you 
mention it.” “He’s getting better, there’s no doubt about it.” “Or maybe 
he’s too sick to lose his temper.” “Don’t say that!” 


There was no way of knowing how long Ogata’s illness would last, but 
the years of nursing did not seem to have broken their spirits. We can’t 
lt him die, we have to keep him alive somehow, was the thought that seemed 


omove them. Every other consideration aside, there was after all the simple 
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consideration of how they would keep themselves alive without him. In the 
final analysis they needed him. “When Father is feeling better, when Father 
is over this sickness.” Father's recovery was brought up at the outset when- 
ever they talked with sparkling eyes of some new plan or hope. “When 
you're well, you and I, just the two of us, will go swimming at Kézu, won't 
we, Father?” his second daughter said. For three years now she had said the 
same thing. This summer she had gone swimming several times at K6zu and 
at Oiso with her mother and brother and sister, but the summer had passed 
again without her going alone with her father. School was to begin the next 
day. “Will you be well enough to go next summer?” she asked. “You will 
be well enough, won’t you?” 

“I'll be well enough next summer.” 

“Next summer we'll go swimming at K6ozu, just the two of us.” 

“We certainly will. We'll go to Oiso too, and to Odawara, just the 
two of us.” 

“Won't we have fun.” She took on the dreamy smile she sometimes 
had when she was asleep. There was nothing so exciting about the thought 
of going swimming together at Kézu. Why then did it make the child » 
happy? Had all the hopes she had for her ailing father become centered on 
that one quite ordinary little project? 

It’s things like this that tie you, sighed Ogata; it’s true that something 
holds you back even when you want to die. But he knew that the rooster in 
him was being flattered. Very well, he would recover whatever came, or if 
he didn’t recover he would in any case not got off dying thoughtlessly. They 
needn’t fear. The look in his eyes, he suspected, called up thoughts of that 
defiant rooster. 

There was another important reason why Ogata had become the gentler 
man he was. He was building a little room inside himself, and he allowed 
no one to look in on it. 

Even in the family, where the faces were so familiar that it was po 
sible to know fairly well what every expression meant, no one had noticed 
Ogata’s secret room. Probably no one would have noticed even had he not 
tried to hide it. His room had nothing to do with the family. It was some 
thing they had probably neither seen nor heard of, nor even thought of. 

And yet there was nothing especially complicated about his secret 
Anyone in Ogata’s circumstances would have understood immediately. The 
matter may be summarized thus: a query as to why he had been born, why ht 
was living, why he would die, and a quest for an answer to the problems the 
query raised. The attention that had been given over the centuries to the ques 
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had piled up an unbearable weight of answers. Indeed one could think that 
the efforts of the human race had been concentrated on but that one problem. 
The accumulations of religion, philosophy, science, the arts could all be 
looked upon as steps in the climb toward an answer. Ogata too had been 
taught to think of them so. But the grand accumulation seemed irrelevant 
now. It suggested nothing to the Ogata of today. 

The ordinary, unremarkable individual always has to be pinched before 
he knows what pain is. And Ogata was not fond of pinching himself. He 
knew from books what pain was, and he had on occasion given forth in print 
with his own remarks on the subject. He had gone no farther, however. 
He had caught not a suggestion of the real truth. 

When he became ill and was confronted for the first time with the fact 
that he was not likely to live long, he knew for the first time what it meant 
to say: “It hurts!” The things he had understood completely before he no 
longer understood at all. He turned back to look at things unnoticed along 
the way, and he found them astonishingly new and different. The most 
ordinary, everyday things, when he turned them over in his heart, ceased to 
seem ordinary. He retired to his secret room and set about the task of chew- 
ing everything to bits. He was quite alone, and the figures of the family, 
flitting before his eyes, had no place in his heart. 

Ogata knew that it would be quite useless to tell the family what he 
was doing. Young, overflowing with life, in their artless prime, they would 
not understand. It was right that they should not, and it would be a mistake 
to try to make them. They must be left to cry, laugh, sing, in all their vitality. 
Ogata’s twilight thoughts would only be poison for them. They could not 
evade the approach of night themselves, but let them be happy for now. 

Ogata behaved as though nothing had changed. His manner and his 
talk were faultless, even while his mind was on something that did not con- 
cern the family. He sometimes told himself that he was being cold, even 
cruel; but if he did not think about his life who else would? He was 
grateful and happy that his family should be so intent on saving his life, or 
perhaps putting off death for a time. That, however, was another matter. 
He only wanted an acceptable explanation for life, for living. That very 
simple thing was all he asked. And there was nothing to do but find it for 
himself. He could look only to himself. It was work he must do by himself. 

Not long before, Ogata had had a letter from a young literary critic. 
‘The baby cries, my wife complains, work piles up,” the letter said. “I can’t 


get over wanting to run away from everything.” “But if you want to run 
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away from everything, you can do it without leaving home,” Ogata had 
answered. He was only half thinking as he wrote, but afterwards it came to 
him that he had hit upon a truth. He might indeed be said to have run 
away, to have left the world. He had of course not settled into Oriental 
resignation and the Oriental sense of the ephemeral. He would probably not 
have been able to write a line, had he done that. He would not have found 
it necessary. There was still passion and ambition in him. 

But this quietly preparing a room for himself alone, this leaving the 
family, when he had idle time (he was an idler, one might say, in the ordinary 
sense of the expression), to crawl off into his room—it was perhaps his way 
of running away from the world. 

“The method of running away while lying in bed, is it? My roosterish- 
ness seems to be wearing thin.” 

Another egg had been laid in the chicken house next door. Ogata 
could not compete with that vigorous rooster. Springing to the challenge 
without a moment's hesitation—the bird was splendid. To give it a superior 
smile was to hide inferiority. I too—or rather, I—will endure, I will control 
myself. Bear, suffer in patience, endure quietly until I am as good, be it soon 
or late—that, said Ogata, is what I must do. 

Translated by E. G. Seidensticke 


Author's Note 


HIS story was written in December, 1948, and published in the 
seventh number (April, 1949) of Bungaku Kaigi, the quarterly 
of the Japan Writers Association (Nihon Bungeika Kyokai). 
It was reprinted in volume four of a ten-volume collection of my works. 

Toward the end of the war, in the fall of 1944, I became gravely 
ill and left Tokyo, where I had lived for some years, to convalesce a 
my home in the provinces. In 1948 there was still no way of knowin 
definitely when I would recover. The thought that I might die caused 
me to write three stories in 1947 and 1948: “Insects of Various Kinds’ 
(Mushi no Iro-iro), “The Beautiful View from the Cemetery” (Utsukw 
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shiki Bochi kara no Nagame), and the story translated here. 

“Insects of Various Kinds,” which I wrote in December, 1947, 
appeared in English translation in the autumn 1951 edition of the 
Stanford University quarterly “Pacific Spectator,” through the good 
offices of the novelist Wallace Stegner. I was surprised at first to note 
that the story was received by American readers exactly as it had been 
received by Japanese readers. Presently, however, I came to see that 
this was not surprising at all. 

My stories belong to the genre that is known in Japanese literary 
circles as the “I-novel” (shishdsetsu), or, under a somewhat finer clas- 
sification, the “novel of contemplation” (shinkyé shdsetsu). 1 have no 
objection to having them so classified. I have a free view of the novel, 
and most of my works contain elements of the essay. I have not yet 
come upon a compelling reason for abandoning this variety of fiction. 


OZAKI Kazuo was born in 1899 and graduated from Waseda University in 
1927. He began writing novels as a student. Though his talent was early re- 
cognized by friends, it was not until after he .-«-:vced the Akutagawa Literary Prize 
in 1937 for his collection of short stories “Through the Eyes of the Easy-going” 
(Nonki Megane) that he succeeded in establishing himself as a writer. The main 
character in the prize-winning collection is that author’s young wife, undaunted by 
poverty, bright, calm, and easy-going in the worst crisis. Most of his later works 
deal in a similar manner with the life of the impoverished novelist. Through all 
of them runs a spiritual soundness that defies hardship, and with it a rich humor. 
One may say that Ozaki’s honesty of spirit was born of the fight with illness and 
poverty. 

He is a disciple of Shiga Naoya, one of the leading figures in Japanese letters, 
and like that novelist he is a master of the clear, precise sentence. His works fall 
in the tradition of the Japanese realistic novel (shajitsu shdsetsu). 

Among his principal works, in addition to the collection noted above, are 
Mushi no Iro-iro, 1949, which has been published in the United States under the 
title “Insects of Various Kinds”; “Languid Spring” (Monoui Haru), 1950; and 
“Snail Alley” (Namekuji Yokochd), 1951. 
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Berlin and Tokyo 


CHARLES LOCKE 


os and Tokyo—both cities of contrasts. Linked in the confident 
hour of anticipated victory, they are now battered, but resurgent, in 

defeat. Both were once, for a brief spell, the capitals of vast, ephemeral, 
empires. Both suffered the ordeal by fire, and rose, chastened and purified 
like phenixes from the ashes of war. 

But there the parallel ends. The contrasts of Berlin are those of politics 
and ideologies; the contrasts of Tokyo are imposed by history. Berlin is the 
microcosm of a divided world, split in twain between east and west. The 
Brandenburg Gate, once the triumphal arch through which German emperors 
proudly rode at the head of troops on days of national rejoicing, is now the 
frontier between two worlds. In Tokyo, there is no frontier, and the contrasts 
are everywhere. They are those of ancient and modern Japan, as closely inter. 
woven in the life of a huge city as they are in that of each individual. It is 
a contrast which over the years has become a compromise. In Berlin, there 
is no compromise, only resignation tinged with hope. 

Berlin, far more than Tokyo, still displays everywhere the scars of a 
pitiless war. I recall it in 1946, during a particularly grim winter, when 
there was little food and hardly any fuel, and Berliners lived like rats huddled 
together, by the dim light of a candle or an oil lamp, in unbombed basements 
or in patched up rooms, sustained by little else than hope. In those days, 
everything was a dull, uniform mass of grey. Groups of women could be 
seen clearing rubble off the streets, or cleaning and piling up the bricks with 
which they hoped one day to rebuild the city. It was still undivided then, 
but one half breathed the heavier air of eastern propaganda and oppression. 
There were troops everywhere—French, American, British, and Russian—and 
the Germans stood silently, and sullenly by as their conquerors decided their 
fate. 

Eight years later, the indomitable courage and energy of the German 
race, the same that had enabled Hitler to wage war with teen-agers to the 
very end, had wrought an incredible transformation over this dismal scene. 
The ruins were still ubiquitous; it will take decades to remove them. But 
Berlin had begun to live again—at least the western part of it. 

This battered and divided city has sometimes been compared to a frying 
pan simmering over the flames of Communist eastern Germany, with only the 
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narrow handle linking it to the safety of the west; or to a tree planted in the 
desert sands of Brandenburg, with roots stretching out for water to ‘the 
frontiers of the Federal Republic. The miracle is that today it lives and 
thrives, under the constant menace of Communism, far better than those towns 
further east which have been painted red on the map of Germany. 

The danger that is all-pervading and constant, the permanent threat 
of engulfment in the Communist world, has given freedom in Berlin a quality 
which it possesses nowhere else. The Berliners who can walk each day up 
to the Potsdamer Platz, once the busiest part of the city, and gaze across the 
noman’s land patrolled by the dark blue uniformed people’s police of the 
east German Government, know the value and meaning of the word as no 
other German does in the west. It gives them a faith and an inspiration— 
something which, perhaps, for all new prosperity and self-confidence, the Federal 
Republic still fundamentally lacks. 

The Kurfiirstendamm, the former smart rendez-vous of Berlin, is the 
Aladdin’s cave of the city. In 1946, it was like almost every other street, a 
row Of gaunt, burnt-out facades, with an occasional shop displaying scarce 
and shoddy goods, and a few cafes bravely trying to put a bright face on 
things. Now it is once more the centre of elegance. Sleek German and 
American cars glide up and down this mile of smart and attractive shops, 
cinemas, theatres, and café terraces gay with multicoloured parasols in summer. 
The latest models of German Haute Couture are on display here night and 
day. After dark, the street turns into a Broadway of neon signs and bright 
lights to which Berliners, like moths, are irresistibly drawn on endless window- 
shopping expeditions. 

The Tiergarten is now enjoying a second spring. Ten years ago, it 
was a waste of churned up earth, with the occasional tortured silhouette of 
a tree etched against the sky, or a decapitated statue lying prostrate beside 
its pedestal. This scene of devastation, which had once been the favourite 
afternoon promenade of Berliners, and the haunt of elegant horsemen and 
amazons riding along the shaded bridle paths in the early morning, was 
ironically enough still dominated by the stout column of the Siegessaiile, with 
its gilt Victory, in ponderous flight, pointing to the east, and Bismarck, Moltke, 
and Roon, alone of the German giants to survive the bombing, erect around 
the base. 

Now young saplings have been planted in neat rows where, at one 
lime, potatoes grew to relieve the famine; the lawns have been resown, the 
swatues replaced on their pedestals, and in one corner, symbol of better things 
to come, the English Garden, nicknamed the Garden of Eden, after the Foreign 
Secretary who inaugurated it, reveals glimpses of peaceful pools, herbaceous 
borders, and thatched roofs. 

But even west Berlin still has its lunar landscapes. A stone’s throw 
from the Tiergarten, in the old Embassy quarter near the Bellevue Strasse, 
masses of stone, rubble, and concrete still meet the eye. Nature has softened 
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their outline, and grass and seedlings have grown over the ruins, but they 
remain uncleared—terrifying reminders of the 4,000 pounders which rained 
down upon the city. 

Across the border, however, there is little relief from the greyness which 
once enveloped the whole city. East Berlin is like another planet. It has, 
under the impact of the Russian occupant and his willing German puppet, 
developed a drab personality of its own. It is both empty and populous, garish 
and grim, strident and strangely silent. When all the streets converging on 
Unter den Linden, once the triumphal way from the Brandenburg Gate to 
the Spree, overflow with May Day demonstrators, bearing red banners, slogans, 
and portraits of Communist leaders, and all marching with awe-inspiring 
discipline to the Marx-Engels Platz, once the site of the old Lustgarten and 
the Berlin Schloss, east Berlin looks overpopulated. But stroll down its empty 
and silent streets on a Sunday, especially at night, when sparse street lamps 
cast pools of light in the gloom, then you feel like some character in a more 
sinister, Berlin version of the Third Man. 

East Berlin has its showpiece, like the west its Kurfiirstendamm. It is 
Stalin Allée—huge, square, and monolithic—like some gorgeous vision of the 
East transplanted to the sandy plain of Brandenburg. Imagine a reconstitution 
of ancient Babylon, or a slice of modern Moscow removed bodily to the middle 
of the Prussian capital. It is the piéce de resistance of east German recon 
struction, and as such, it is impressive. Over several miles, ten-story blocks 
of flats studded with myriads of small windows, and adorned with strangely 
anachronistic neo-classical ornamentation and facings of yellow glazed tiles, 
line both sides of an imposing avenue laid out in lawns and flower beds. About 
a third of the way down, the street opens out into a square dominated by a 
stolid-looking Stalin in bronze gazing in a fatherly manner at a large exhibi- 
tion hall and gymnasium across the way. 

East Berlin has also its symbols. One of the most telling is the huge 
Soviet Embassy on Unter den Linden, close to what used to be the Adlon 
Hotel (now a very poor shadow of its former self, with but one single table 
and parasol on its terrace). The Embassy is a cross between a Mormon Temple 
and a Grand Hotel of 1910 vintage, redeemed from sheer hideousness by it 
size and lavishness. It sits in the heart of the old city like a large 
watchdog, keeping an ever open eye on the destinies of the East German Re 
public. At the other end of the eastern sector, in the park of Treptow, the 
memorial to the Soviet Army acts as a perpetual reminder to the Germans of 
their own tragic divided state. They come and gaze blankly at the sculptures 
depicting scenes now famous in the annals of Nazi defeats, or scale the 
monumental stairs leading up to the base of the colossal bronze effigy of a 
Soviet soldier bearing a child in his arms—a striking piece of statuary. 

In Tokyo, the contrasts are subtler, and more subdued. Indeed, the 
escape the newcomer. The former capital of the Tokugawa Shoguns looks 
to all intents and purposes a modern city from which the Japan of the Ukiyot 
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has been banished altogether. Even the scars of war have almost disappeared, 
and something at least always occupies the site of former buildings and houses. 

It is a city living in a perpetual rush hour, except perhaps late in the 
wening when the teeming milkions who inhabit it have retired behind the 
shéji to their homes. It has no plan, no pattern, no shape, and like Topsy 
obviously “just growed”. The shacks, the shops, the buildings, and the 
houses, surge in confused masses around the deep moats of the Imperial 
Palace, which alone has withstood the tests of time, of modernisation, and 
of war. 

To the newcomer, it is one of the ugliest cities in the world, and even 
with the passage of time, it never really seems beautiful. But its character 
becomes more marked, and its hidden charms revealed and they are not those 
of Yoshiwara! What a French writer once described as the “Japan behind 
the shdji”, separated from this modern city of business nad bustle by a frail 
ad translucent wall of paper, is a new experience in discovery. This Japan 
is far removed from the lobbies of the city’s great caravanserails; it scarcely 
obtrudes on the outward scene save in the shape of kimono, paper umbrellas, 
the clatter of geta on cobbled streets, or the errand boy on a bicycle precariously 
balancing tiers of rice bowls in one hand on his way to deliver the midday 
meal. 

But what an enchantment when the paper doors slide silently apart 
and reveal beyond a world both mysterious and immediately appealing. The 
slemn act of removing one’s shoes is the “open sesame!” to it. It is a world 
of pattering feet on tatami, and of rustling garments; or elaborate courtesy 
wd traditional ceremonial. The Eddoko who digs his elbows so mercilessly 
into his neighbour when boarding a bus or a tram in the rush hour, kneels 
ud bows low before his guest on the threshold of his home. Time here 
tas only a relative meaning; it is what one makes of it, and not what the 
dock tells. In this world, a few inches more or less on the sleeve of a 
kimono, as I learned to my cost, make all the difference between elegance 
nd ridicule; and saké is not drunk with tea, even on a cold winter’s day! 

It is all too easy, alas, when talking of Japan, to indulge in much sen- 
imental “highbrow” nonsense. In the eyes of some foreigners—especially those 
who have never been here—it is a sugary land of cherry blossom and Chéchésans, 
waving long sighs in the shade of twisted pines over the infidelities of im- 
ginary Pinkertons—a country where perpetual summer reigns, and kimono-clad 
igures live in paper houses with quaint gardens and mossy steps. One taste 
fan earthquake of middle magnitude, when even solid concrete office build- 
ings sway like church steeples in a gale, is enough to dispel any misconceptions 
out a perpetually smiling nature. The Japanese girl who sits at a type- 
miter all day, or punches tickets in a bus, stands behind a counter, or even 
toes heavy manual labour, is as far from Puccini as Japan is from Peru. The 
‘Japan behind the shdji” offers no watered down substitute for the struggles 
if life. In many ways, they are harder and more inexorable in this poor 
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country than in the west; but tradition has clothed Japanese frugality with 
elegance and grace, and made the most of the small things in life. 

The contrast between old and new, which is frequently another version 
of the contrast between what is tra<itional and what is western, is written 
into many aspects of Tokyo. Ginza, the Kurfiirstendamm of the East, can 
easily stand comparison with it fo: bustle, for noise, for gaiety and light. After 
dark, it turns into a cafion of multicoloured neon signs luring the passer-by toa 
variety of pleasures. But a stone’s throw beyond it, the East in all its pic- 
turesque untidiness and squalor reasserts itself: a muddy stream bordered by 
wooden houses and shacks strung with the week’s washing flows sluggishly by 
shovelling much of the scum of a large city. One building which looks 
thoroughly out of place in the modern centre of Tokyo is the Kabuki theatre, 
flouting the graceful curves of its Japanese roof, and its ornate oriental facade 
in a street of garish cinemas and shops. 

But escape the Ginza or the concrete mammoths of the Marunouchi 
district, out of sight of the television aerials, into the little side streets where, 
save for the advent of the motor-car and electric light, life goes on much as 
it did a century or more ago. Street life and street crafts have survived in 
Tokyo while in the west they have almost all been swept away. The fishmonger 
still peddles his wares in large round tubs on either end of a long pole slung 
across his shoulder; the noodle merchant pushes his little cart belching steam 
and pipes his way down the streets at night; the story-teller with his picture 
frame rigged up on the carrier of his bicycle spins out his yarns before groups 
of wide-eyed and open-mouthed children. And in the late hours, the fire 
watchman does his round, warning people to extinguish their lights by knock- 
ing two sticks together. 

The Tokyo street is a drawing room, restaurant, playground, work- 
shop, and public thoroughfare combined—as in Italy where the skies also are 





blue and homes small and overcrowded. The invasion of cars, buses, and | 


trucks occasionally drives people to the curbs, but even the dare-devil taxis have 
not chased them from the streets altogether. They still stagger out of public 
baths in the evening, stewed pink like lobsters, and wander in a sort of daze 
down these perilous autodromes; or they stand and talk, and exchange low 
bows, in sublime oblivion of the hurtling meteors around them. 

Drop into one of the many beautiful Japanese gardens of this city, with 
placid waters, carefully tutored trees and shrubs, stone lanterns and stepping 
stones, and you will undergo not only a change of scene but a change of heart. 
The world of action remains without, and the mind easily turns to reverie 
while thoughts follow the meanderings of the paths. Or walk through the 
orange torii of some city shrine, and wander under the dark foliage of ancient 
cypresses, into ancient halls redolent with the subtle fragrance of incense where 
the burnished gold of a sacred image glows sombrely in the encircling gloom, 
and muse upon the mysteries of venerable faiths. All this is Tokyo and much 
more besides. 
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Through the Eastern Window 
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few years after the war, Betty MacDonald’s novel, “The Egg and 1”, 
A was a best seller in Japan and the screen version delighted many of us. 

A number of white collar workers who had lost their jobs with the 
war had neither the money nor the experience to start a business of their own. 
They could not farm either, for they had neither the land to till, nor the 
strength to till it. All they could do, they felt, was to start a small poultry 
business and sell eggs. “The Egg and I”—the title alone—was sufficient to 
stir up their interest. 

One or two hens, however, were not enough. Only with a fair number 
could poultry farming become a going concern. At that time, there was 
a shortage of food for everyone—even for hens—and poultry feed was expensive. 
After paying out all the expenses, the net profit was so small it hardly 
made them a living. Only a few could carry on at all; the rest kept a 
handful of hens and were content to let them lay for themselves and their 
families. Unlike the ending of “The Egg and I”, the story of their eggs was 
an unhappy one, in spite of the many hopeful daydreams Betty MacDonald 


| had conjured up in their minds. 





About the time of the signing of the Peace Treaty, when Japan could 
once again stand on her own feet, word got round that on the eve of “Risshun” 
an egg could be made to stand on its end. “Risshun” is the first day of 
Spring in the lunar calendar, and falls on or about February 4th. Possibly, 
the Chinese, who also used the lunar calendar once, were responsible for this 
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belief. At all events, it caught the imagination of the Japanese, for somehoy 
it conjured up the idea of Japan herself being able to stand upright. 

And many people, whose dreams of poultry farming had long sing 
vanished, brought their own home laid eggs to the table and, with their chil. 
dren, tried to stand them on end. It became quite a family pastime. Colum. 
bus’ method was easy by comparison; this one required a great deal of patience, 

To them, it seemed perfectly natural that an egg, which Nature made 
to lie on its side, should stand on end on the first day of Spring—that day 
which marked the end of a long Winter, when plants and animals began to 
stir from their heavy slumber. If an egg stood on end, Fortune, they thought, 
would smile upon them that Spring. 

Scientists aver there is no mystery about making an egg stand on end, 
and that anyone gifted with sufficient patience can do it if he tries, whethe 
on “Risshun evening” or at any other time. But to these simple Japaney, 
who have poetry in their souls, the idea that an egg should stand on end o 
“Risshun” seems more attractive than the disclaimers of scientists. And the 
mere thought of it gives a Japanese the urge to compose a haiku—a seventeen 
syllable poem—dedicated to the “Risshun Egg”: 


Tamago tachi 
Minna de hakushu 
Haru to naru 


The egg stands on end, 
We clap our hands— 
Spring has come! 


Shiraishi Bon 


Makers and Users 





was very much interested in Mr. Yanagi’s “Japanese Rural Pottery”, whid 

I appeared in the second volume of this magazine, and was charmed by tht 
photographs which accompanied the article. To some extent my interest 

is a personal one, because I happen to have a few products of the kilm 
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mentioned. I am not lauding my good taste or my wife's; neither do we trea- 
ure these pots as specimens of fine Japanese rural pottery. We use them, day 
in and day out. 

Pots are easy to break and one has to replace them fairly constantly. 
During our thirty years of marriage, I don’t know how many plates, cups, bowls, 
a-pots, etc., we've broken and bought. Somewhere along the way, we gradu- 
ily acquired a habit of buying only those which are really good to look at 
and are honestly serviceable, such as Mr. Yanagi mentions in his story, being 
mostly influenced by men like Mr. Yanagi himself and by master potters like 
Benard Leach, Tomimoto Kenkichi, Hamada Shoji and Kawai Kanjiro, all of 
vhom we have the honour and pleasure of including among our friends. 

Since we buy pots not as collectors but as users, the happiness we some- 
limes experience on coming across pieces highly valued by pottery experts is, 
[think, enhanced. In December last year, we needed a new casserole pot. 
We went to a shop near our house, saw one we liked, and bought it. The shop- 
keeper told us that this came from Marubashira in Iga province. You can 
imagine my delight when I found that this kiln was one of the few mentioned 
in Mr. Yanagi’s article. 

The tea-pot we use is one made at Mashiko, which is also mentioned by 
Mr. Yanagi as one of the two comparatively active kilns in Northern Japan. 
As for individual tea-cups, my son and I use those made at Sakazu, while my 
wife’s is made entirely—that is, thrown, glazed, decorated and fired—by Mr. 
Hamada at Mashiko. 

My wife sometimes gets cynical and calls me a coward. Her contention 
is that if I really like a pot, other people’s opinions should not gladden or 
adden me. Here is certainly a point and a good one. I should not be in- 
fuenced in my taste. But I am still comparatively new in my knowledge of 
ceramics and feel that I need a certain kind of endorsement by experts. Per- 
haps ten years from now, when I become senile, obstinate and self-opinionated, 
Imay depend entirely upon my own judgment—who knows? 

There prevails in today’s Japan a certain amount of enthusiasm over 
vhat is known as “folk ware”, including ceramics. One kind of the stoneware 
dishes of Seto, made for kitchen use, is now almost idolized by some people 
because its photograph appears in “A Potter’s Book” by Leach. They put this 
‘horse-eye-pattern” dish in a wooden box and show it occasionally to admiring 
guests. We have three of them and use them freely. Why? Because since 
they were made to be used they should be used. It is not fair to box them up, 
way from human hands. Pots long and well used by hands become mellow 
ad mature, not only to a viewer's feeling but in actuality. The foot, for 
«ample, which in some pots is unglazed, rough and sandy at first, revealing 
the true quality of the clay used, becomes smooth and gentle to the touch, 
ater years of use. Thus by contact with human hands, a pot gains personality. 

Here I come to my last point, namely, the relationship between a pot 
and the food it contains. I have heard many people, including the Japanese 
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complain of the Japanese cuisine, saying that it is apparently meant to apped| 
to the eyes rather than the palate. Another complaint is that Japanese re 
taurants are exceedingly expensive because they use expensive wares. I agre 
with this second point. However, while it is true that expensive wares ar 
often good, good things are not necessarily expensive. At home we use good 
rural pots which are not expensive. 

About the first complaint, I have some points to raise. Food should lx 
tasty and nutritious. This is essential. But there is no reason why it should 
not look attractive. Moreover, its attractiveness can be enhanced by the po 
in which it is served, and also by the way it is arranged, say, on a stoneware 
dish. 

When Bernard Leach came to Tokyo early in 1953, a group of his 
friends were invited to a restaurant. The first course brought in was placed 
on a dark brown rectangular dish and consisted of a stalk of hasuimo abou 
nine inches long, a cucumber about the length of an average man’s inde 
finger and several tiny fish deep-fried to a golden colour. Hasuimo, Colocasia 
gigantea, is a kind of taro; one eats its young leafstalk which looks like ; 
reed-sprout—pale yellow at the root and pink at its tapered top. Leach fixed 
his eyes on the whole thing, saying “Kirei-ne!” I still remember his expression 
of fond admiration for what he called “a pretty thing.” These three items of 
green, gold, pink and pale yellow were not merely dumped on the dish but 
were so arranged that they created the best effect, at the same time bringing 
out the good quality of the container. 

From a dietetical viewpoint, the nourishment in food is far more im 
portant than its appearance and the ware employed has nothing to do with 
caloric intake. It is certainly silly to put an unnutritious food on a gorgeow 
dish, and as far as caloric intake is concerned, one can eat out of a washbasin 
and obtain the same result. However, doctors point out that one should no 
eat when extremely depressed or angry, showing that one’s emotions do inter 
fere with digestion. Given the choice, then, between anonymous goulash 
dumped in the washbasin and wholesome clean food served on the honeg, 
healthy ware Mr. Yanagi speaks of, who could hesitate? 


Ishikawa Kin-ichi 


“Gyotaku” 


HERE is a saying in Japan that the fish that got away was a big ont 
7 But the fish that was caught was by no means a small one. In amy 
case it tends to grow larger with the passage of time as fishermet 

talk about it. A man once told me that he had the day before caught‘ 
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Gyotaku of a Makogarei 
—a member of the plaice family. Printed by Shimizu Yikoku 


bass weighing six pounds, but a month later I heard him telling his friends 
that it weighed seven pounds. A year later this particular bass, according 
to him, weighed about eight pounds. It must have been a modest bass, for 
it put on only two pounds a year. This example shows—and I suppose it is 
the same in Europe too—that one has to make a good deal of allowance for 
afisherman’s story. But if ever an honest fisherman wants to prove his story 
he can do so by showing a “Gyotaku”, the impression of a fish. Once the 
impression is produced even the most sceptical listener has to accept the 
fsherman’s story. ‘The impression shows the original shape and size of the 
fsh, and it has no possible chance of ever growing any bigger. 

As a fisherman’s record, it is enough for the impression of a fish to 
show its characteristics and its exact size. This is a primitive kind of fish 
print which can be found in the window of any shop selling fishing-tackle 
or at the fire-side in a seaside inn and it is often proudly displayed on the 
wall of an angler’s drawing room. But it has caught the imagination of 
sme people who have tried to develop it to a new artistic genre. They are 
ichthyologists and painters. The ichthyologists were much impressed to find 
that a fish print could often show more clearly than a photograph the charac- 
teristics by which the different kinds of fish may be identified, by showing 
points of detail such as the number of fin rays, the number of scales in lateral 
series, the shape and number of spines and processes on the head and the 
form of the lateral lines; and having realized its value for ichthyology they 
have tried to popularize and encourage the art of making fish prints. 

Indeed, ichthyologists, when asked to identify a fish which has been 
aught, have found it much easier to give a precise answer by looking at a 
fsh print than by listening to the inadequate explanation of an angler. 
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Meanwhile several schools of painters in Japan had sought to develop 
the making of fish prints into a definite form of art capable of expressing 
the simple beauty to be found in the natural form of a fish. As most of 
these painters were anglers themselves, they thought up many methods oj 
making fish prints, using the fishes they had caught themselves literally x 
raw material. Apart from these painters there were metal-carvers, photo 
graphers and woodcut printers who were also interested in making fish print: 

Thus today we have several schools of fish printers in Japan and each 
of them is making its own characteristic fish prints. Of course they ar 
neither pictures nor prints in a strict sense of the word. But one canno 
overlook the fact that the foundation of this particular art lies in the beauti- 
ful simplicity of a Japanese painting and also in the skill of a woodcut 
printer. 

The technique varies according to the individuality of each artist, but 
speaking generally there are two main methods. 

One method is to apply Indian ink or some other colouring material 
directly to the surface of a fish and then press a sheet of fine paper over it 
to transfer the ink or the colour to the paper. 

The second method is to spread a sheet of thin paper over the fish 
when it is beginning to dry, gently pat it with a piece of sponge or cotton 
wool wrapped in gauze or a powder-puff previously dipped in Indian ink 
or water paint, until the shape of the fish appears on the paper. 

By using water paint instead of Indian ink and making a sketch w 
record the colour of the fish while still fresh, it is possible to make a prin 
which will show the fish in its original hue. For this purpose, the second 
method is the more suitable. 

The key to success in either method lies in the choice of paper. I 
must be fine and soft yet durable like washi—a certain type of paper made 
in Japan. And for the first method thin paper capable of absorbing ink o 
colour (e.g. a fine blotting paper) is ideal, while for the second method the 
paper must be fine, soft and durable so that it covers the fish evenly and ca 
be removed without tearing. It is important to wipe the mucus off the fish 
before you start making the impression of a fish. If the mucus is left it often 
makes it impossible to apply ink or colour satisfactorily when using the firs 
method. And if the second method is used, the mucus dries and become 





sticky during the process and the paper will not come off again. Squids,| 


octopus, shrimps and prawns can be used instead of fishes, and of course leave 
and flower-petals can also be used to make interesting prints by these methods 

Recently this art of fish printing has caught the fancy of persons abroad 
and among them, Mrs. Janet Canning, a well-known American painter d 
fishes, has made some fish prints. I understand that these fish print enthusiass 
in America have found suitable paper in little Japanese general stores o 
shops in China Town. 

As an ichthyologist and as a keen angler myself, I hope more people- 
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elop especially our fellow anglers—will take an interest in this new form of art. 
sing | If all the anglers throughout the world learned the pleasure of making 
t gf) fish prints, their proud stories could always be proved by the prints and faith 
:a in their honesty would be rescored. 

y a I only regret that I cannot inform that learned and well-known angler, 
oto | Mt. Izaak Walton, of our “gyotaku” art. 
ine Hiyama Yoshio 
each 
are 
nnot 
auti- 
rdcut 
, but The Three Monstrosities 
erial of Kyoto 
er it 
1 
> fish 
otton 
i N Japan famous things seem to go in threes. There are the Three Famous 
] Landscapes, the Three Famous Gardens, the Three Famous Statues of 
ht Kannon, and a host of others. Kyoto also has its share: one might mention 
print the Three Strange Festivals, the Three Places for Viewing Cherry-Blossoms, etc. 
cond} The girls on the sightseeing busses even point out the Three Famous Depart- 
ment Stores. The accuracy of the selection of these various groups of three 
r, [| #8 not, however, above question. For example, almost the first thing said by 
made| @nyone who has seen one of the Three Famous Landscapes is that he does not 
nk or} S¢ Why it is so famous. The matter becomes all the more delicate when one 
d the| tempts to discuss the Three Monstrosities of Kyoto. That such a group does 
dcan| ‘xist is generally recognized, but just which objects belong to the group is a 
e fish | Subject of debate and even of acrimony. The present selection must therefore 
ae | be considered as tentative, although I dare say a large group of people will 
e firs | Welcome my choices. 
comes First of all, and I think that this will pass virtually unchallenged, must be 
quids mentioned the musical siren of the Marubutsu Department Store. Three times 
leave | 2 day its powerful notes resound all over Kyoto, from the otherwise silent 
thods. | Imperial Tombs on the southern slopes of Higashiyama, to the hills to the 
‘broad | orthwest, where the priests of the Mydéshin-ji sit in Zen meditation to the 
ter of | tune of the Merry Widow waltz. It must be admitted, however, that the initial 
usiass eaction of people from outside Kyoto is not always unfavourable. A friend 
res op | Of mine from Tokyo was once standing with me on a balcony overlooking the 


eople- 


Kamo River, when the musical siren began. We had been admiring the beauty 
of the summer dusk and the little lights on the water, and now with the first 
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notes of the siren he let out a sigh of contentment. “Listen to the shakuhachi!” 
he said. He then went on to explain for the benefit of his foreign friend, how 
the priests known as komusé wander through the streets of Kyoto with a kind 
of basket over their heads, playing on the vertical flute called the shakuhachi. 
I listened patiently to his explanations. He leaned over the balcony searching 
for a komus6é in the dark streets. Suddenly the musical siren switched from a 
rather nondescript melody to the unmistakable accents of the New World 
Symphony. My friend was bewildered. It was now my turn to be informative, 
“You have just been listening to one of the Three Monstrosities of Kyoto,” I said, 

The second of the Three Monstrosities is also more or less beyond question, 
The reason why I place it second after the musical siren is that it is impossible 
to escape from the sound of the siren, and not a day goes by without one’ 
having cause to reflect on its monstrousness. The mural of the Asahi Kaikan 
(the second Monstrosity), on the other hand, can be avoided by not passing in 
that vicinity, or by keeping one’s eyes on the pavement, or (in cases of doubt) 
by being led blindfolded through the streets. Nevertheless, for those made of 
sterner stuff who can face the realities of life, even its monstrosities, the mural 
of the Asahi Kaikan affords as choice a specimen of bad taste rampant as one 
could hope to find. 

To get the full horror of the mural, and to savour to the utmost the in- 
congruity it presents in the Kyoto landscape, it is recommended that the student 
of Monstrosities approach from the Honn6-ji in Teramachi. Standing in the quiet 
grounds of this temple, and with the tomb of the great general Oda Nobunag: 
in the foreground, one can see rising over the temple roof the great expanse of 
scantily-clad ladies, zebras, flying banderoles, etc. which make up the mural 
There is a school of opinion which says that the pre-war mural of the Asahi 
Kaikan was even worse than the present one, but not having seen it myself, | 
do not feel competent to judge. I can scarcely believe, however, that anything 
could surpass the inanity of the design, the banality of the subject, and the 
incredible bad taste which went into covering a huge wall in the centre of 
Japan’s most beautiful city with such nonsense. 

I do not mean to suggest that a modern mural in Kyoto must look like 
something out of The Tale of Genji, but there surely should be a distinction 
made between what might look proper inside a fashionable bar, and what is 
worthy to be put before the eyes of the citizens of the city day in and day out 

If the wall were only made of stone or brick, or some other substanc 
congenial to Nature, one might hope that in time the mural would be covere 
with moss or ivy, and the high-flying, blonde-tressed, noseless ladies would 
emerge furtively from behind the green, like icons in an Orthodox Churd. 
But alas, concrete and Nature do not seem to get along very well, and th 
most that we can hope is that a gentle little earthquake in the vicinity of th 
Asahi Kaikan will send shivering over the surface of the mural a curiovs pattem 
of cracks and bumps, lending to it a properly faded and astringent quality. 
Until that happy day, the second of the Three Monstrosities must continue 
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offend our eyes. 

The third of the Monstrosities is perhaps the most debatable, for there 
are even people who like the Great Torii of the Heian Shrine. But in its bigness 
ind arrogance, and in its unsavoury blending of Eastern forms with Western 
materials, it is perhaps the Monstrosity which most violates the spirit of Japa- 
nese art, and of Kyoto in particular. It is reported that when the distinguished 
historian Arnold Toynbee was in Kyoto some 25 years ago, he found in the 
rinforced concrete torii a symbol of the new Japan. One can only hope that 
he was wrong. There is reason to use reinforced concrete in building a railway 
vation or a post-office, and Kyoto has good examples of both, but such an 
inhuman, denatured material surely has nothing to do with Shinté or with 
ihe Japanese aesthetics found in the typical Shinté shrine... the simple wooden 
uildings, the unassuming stone torii, the clean-swept grounds. The Great Torii 
of the Heian Shrine is a vulgar assertion of an expansionism that had best be 
forgotten, and, I believe, richly deserves its place among the Three Monstrosities. 

I should not have it thought, however, that I spend my time in Kyoto 
sloomily contemplating the Three Monstrosities. It should not be forgotten 
that there are at least Three Hundred Attractions and (although I have not 
counted them) 33,333 Buddhas in the Hall of the Thirty-Three Partitions. All 
of the above I commend to the reader. 


Donald Keene 


Does Radar Interfere?’ fe cy feat 


recently heard the following story. A pigeon race held at Kameyama, Mie 
| Prefecture, was notably unsuccessful. And it was wondered whether the 

reason was not to be found in the effect of radar. A similar phenomenon 
tas also been observed in Germany. Out of 2,500 pigeons taking part in a race 
in Bavaria, only six reached home. Dr. Drost, whose researches upon the migra- 
tion of birds are well-known, is inclined to the theory that this result must be 
scribed to the influence of radar. 


)) Originally printed in the Weekly Asahi, January 16th, 1955. 
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A SPECIAL SENSE-ORGAN ? 


The patterns of behaviour to be observed in birds include many that 
cannot be adequately explained by human experience. In particular the migra 
tion of birds and their homing instinct are most difficult to explain. To consider 
only the homing instinct, various hypotheses have been advanced and while 
facts can sometimes be adduced to support these theories, it often happens that 
other experts produce facts to refute them. To take the theory of electro 
magnetism, one school of thought which supports this theory states that whe 
a pigeon on its way home approached a radio transmitting station actually 
broadcasting it became confused and unable to select the right way to fly home 
and so flew round in circles. They add that when that pigeon reached a 
certain distance from the radio station it resumed its homeward flight. How. 
ever, pigeons passing close to the radio station while it was not transmitting 
did not make the same mistakes. On the other hand, the opponents of this 
theory say that if the homing flight of birds is impeded by electrical effects it 
would be supposed that they would be extremely confused when flying near 
high tension lines, but no such case has yet been reported. Up to the present, 
research has not established whether or not birds have a special sense-organ 
capable of feeling electrical or magnetic impulses, but the fact that no sense 
organ has yet been discovered does not necessarily provide ground for denying 
the existence of the sense itself. Perhaps such a sense may really exist. 


THE THEORY OF LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE GAINS ACCEPTANCE 


There have been the following experiments on the subject of magne 
tism. Supposing that a bird’s organ for the perception of magnetic energy was 
located in its head, one expert tried placing a magnetized bonnet on its head 
when releasing it for flight. He also tried using an identical bonnet up 
magnetized. He claims that the bird with an ordinary bonnet on its head 
flew home normally but the bird wearing a magnetized one could not find 
its way home. 

Other experts think it possible that birds may have the power of sensing 
deflection from the magnetic horizontal. Since the angle of deflection starts 





at a maximum of 90 degrees at the magnetic poles and dwindles to 0 on the | 


Eqvator, this argument is not without interest. According to this argument, 
in order to estimate degrees of latitude of less than 100 miles, the bird must 
be able to detect angles of deflection of very much less than one degree; and its 
ability to determine its position in terms of longitude is not explained. 


There have been many theories advanced to explain the homing instinct | 


of birds besides the magnetic theory. They include the theory that the hom 
ing instinct depends directly upon the ability to see a long distance; the theory 
that birds merely retrace in the reverse direction the impressions gained when 
they were led on a particular route; the theory that they learn by experienct; 
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and others. 

Of these theories the last-mentioned, that is the theory that birds learn 
by experience, is the one which has received the widest acceptance. But it 
cannot be said that this completely explains the homing instinct. 

The theory that birds learn by experience runs as follows. It is held 
that a bird does not have an inborn sense of direction or any other such 
mysterious sense; at first it knows nothing but it gradually becomes acquainted 
with the environs of the nest. In brief, as it grows and receives training it 
learns to know the land-marks over a wide area around the nest. It is thought 
that these land-marks are large shapes such as hills, valleys, villages and so on, 
which impinge upon its sense of sight. Therefore, according to this theory, 
the explanation is that when, for example, a bird is released at a point in un- 
known territory, it will naturally be at a loss and will at first describe circles 
about that point and will continue to fly round in spiralling circles of ever- 
increasing radius until it hits upon a land-mark which it knows and thus be- 
comes able to fix its position and, by passing from one land-mark to another, 
finally reaches that nest. Moreover, the three facts to be described below would 
appear to show that the theory may be sound as far as it goes. 


KEY TO BE FOUND IN THREE FACTS 


One of these is the fact that the homing ability can be improved 
through training. Persons of experience often state that homing flights over 
long distances cannot be satisfactorily achieved except immediately after a 
prolonged period of training, while the homing performance of young birds 
or birds kept in boxes is comparatively poor. Why should this be so? It is 
doubtless because trained birds have good opportunities to become familiar 
with the area in which they have undergone their training and at the same 
time to develop their power of flight. In matters of direction, a bird trained 
to fly in one direction cannot necessarily fly home in the same way if released 
in a diametrically opposite direction. If it is trained to fly in various different 
directions, the more it is trained the better becomes its ability to fly home safely 
in a straight line when released over unknown territory. 

Next, if a bird returns home because it is led by some impulse which 
guides it from the moment of release, it should follow that when several birds 
from the same loft are taken out together and released one after another they 
should all arrive home at about the same time. Of course slight differences 
in the time taken are to be expected, because individual birds fly at different 
speeds, but if we observe what happens in practice we shall find that where the 
first bird home arrives 12 hours after release there will be others that will come 
trailing home several days or even as long as a week later. In the light of the 
differences in the time taken to return to the loft, it may well be thought that 
the pigeon’s natural habit when released is to fly around in all directions before 
coming across some clue to set it on the right course. 
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A third piece of evidence which lends further powerful support to the 
theory that birds learn by experience is the fact that when the distance from 
the loft to the point of release is increased, the time taken to return is marked. 
ly lengthened. If we suppose that the homeward course is determined because 
the bird picks up a clue immediately at the place of release, it should follow 
that if the distance from which the experiment is made is doubled, the time 
taken to fly home will also be approximately doubled. However, in practice 
the time thus taken is not constant, and indeed is on an average about four 
times that taken to cover the initial distance. The conclusion is inescapable 
that the bird flies here and there until it hits upon a land-mark which it knows, 

The above remarks relate to the theory of learning by experience 
through the sense of sight, but it may be supposed that other senses are als | 
employed. However, it is thought at present that the theory of learning } 
through the sense of sight is the most likely explanation of the homing instinc | 
of birds, because birds’ sense of sight is particularly keen. In actual fact a | 
blinded bird is unable to fly home from even a short distance, while homeward | 
flight is also hindered by snow or fog. 

The homing instinct and the common migration of birds are frequently | 
confused, but when birds leave their breeding ground for the first time since | 
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their birth in order to migrate for the winter, they pass over entirely unknown 
territory, and this is certainly quite a different matter. When the migrating 
season comes round there are actually cases where young birds born the same col 
year start off on their journey in advance of the parent birds. In speaking of | *™ 
the homing instinct, in the experimental context we may include those cases the 
where birds are required to fly home from unknown points, but in relation to} ° 
natural conditions it invariably refers to flights to known territory. In the of 
sphere of migration, therefore, it may perhaps be fair to suppose that (leaving tel 
aside the question of motivation) the mechanism with which the bird finds ir 
its way on a return flight from the winter sojourn to the breeding ground is a 
similar to that by which the homing instinct works. bel 
Nor would this rule out the view that the homing flight of pigeons may hes 
be impeded by radar. However, it would be premature to say that the homing } fus 
instinct can be explained in terms of magnetic waves alone. Just as, while he 
homing may be impeded by bad weather, bad weather does not itself explain "9 
the homing instinct. hel 
Another somewhat different point, in the context of the homing instinc, cha 
is the fact that stories of success are much exaggerated. It is also true that : 
when homing experiments have been carried out using untrained wild bird) '" 
the dead bodies of birds which did not return have been found in all direc Ma 
tions from the point of release. bon 
The mystery of the homing instinct is not yet solved. It may well ke A 
that, in birds at least, it represents the fruit of experience accumulated throug hor 
different senses, of which the sense of sight is the most important. 2 


Oka Naomichi 
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A Dilemma 
of 
Japanese Film World 


SAKANISHI SHIO 


N spite of their seemingly aggressive manners, the Japanese have little 
] confidence in themselves. Often they underestimate their ability or look 
down upon their own efforts. A noted example was their attitude toward 
color prints. The West discovered them first, and it was long after European 
and American collectors extolled their artistic value, that we came to recognize 
their significance. What prevented their appreciation at home was their 
origin. Because these color prints depicted the world of fugitive pleasures, 
of theatres and tea houses, with their permanent population of actors, story- 
tellers, wrestlers, and courtesans, they were considered to be vulgar and thought 
unworthy of a connoisseur’s attention. The same thing can be said about the 
early decorated porcelains. Often recognition had to come from the West 
before the native arts were given a high place in their own community. This 
was especially true in the postwar decade when people lived in a dazed con- 
fusion. Those who were engaged in creative activities found this a dis- 
heartening period, for they not only lost faith in themselves, but also lived 
in abject self-abasement. The mounting social and economic tensions did not 
help either, and various social reforms and even new freedom did little to 
channel their energy and resourcefulness inte a creative force. 

In the midst of such gloom, however, there was one man who main- 
tained self-confidence and a high hope for the future. His name is Nagata 
Masaichi, production head of the Daiei film studio. A native of Kyoto, he was 
born in 1906, and he has for some time been grinding out some fifty movies 
a year for domestic consumption. Energetic and highly ambitious, Nagata has, 
however, always had his eye on foreign markets, and for years dreamed of the 
day when the Western world would accept Oriental films, free of Hollywood 
or European influences. He has made a very thorough and conscientious 
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study of foreign films and has visited their studios in order to discover a genre 
that they do not and cannot have. When in 1952, his “Rashédmon” won the 
film awards of Venice and of the American Academy, Nagata took the honor 
and foreign acclaim calmly and thought to himself that it was long overdue. 
To the Japanese audience who had virtually ignored it, however, it came as 
a surprise, and they were thrilled. “Rashédmon” was followed by “Ugetsu 
Monogatari” and “Gate of Hell,” both winning the Grand Prize at the Canne 
International Film Festival, but it is a fact that all these pictures had to be 
reintroduced to the Japanese before they were properly appreciated in their 
native country. 

Of course Nagata was not the only one who received the honors. “The 
Tale of Genji” based on the 11th century classical romance, directed by Yoshi- 
mura Kimisaburé, won a Cannes award. “Life of a Woman,” directed by 
Mizoguchi Kenji, was a Berlin prize-winner. This was based on the famous 
17th century novel by Ihara Saikaku. Another Berlin prize-winner was “The 
Place Where the Chimneys are Seen,” directed by Gosho Heinosuke. A few 
more productions won minor awards, but one notices at once that of all the 
Japanese films receiving foreign acclaim, only one, “The Place Where the 
Chimneys are Seen,” had a modern theme. 


Though still only a handful, the spectacular success of Japanese films 
abroad in recent years has nevertheless attracted much attention. But, with 
the exception of Nagata and a few others, both the producers and critics con- 
sidered it as accidental, and are inclined to the belief that their acclaim is due 
mainly to their strangeness and exoticism. For as I have already mentioned, 
with one exception, the scene is laid in the half mystic world of medieval 
feudal Japan. The acting is highly formalized and ritualistic, and some critic 
claim that there is little that is new either in technical skill or esthetic quality. 
The Japanese critics dislike the strange Oriental concept of life and death 
which separates them from the rest of the world. The unique costumes and 
architecture, and other trappings and symbols of old Japan may have certain 
archaeological charm, but, if our films are to compete in the international 
market, we should present new Japan and modern life, rather than always 
exploiting the old. Furthermore, some critics even go so far as to say that 
any production that is not appreciated at home has no intrinsic value. They 
consider that Western critics have been too generous when they write “What 
Japan’s studios are doing is not merely new but revolutionary,” or that it is 
“the most interesting, most creative job of movie-making in the world.” To 
be sure, they admit that “Gate of Hell” is an exception. By tradition, the 
Japanese have a highly developed color sense, and appreciate the role it plays 
on human emotions. Their paintings have made full use of it, and Nagata’ 
experiment on the screen proved to be a great success. In short, the Japanese 
are still half credulous that their own films could possibly win those sophis 
ticated Western audiences and especially those who are conditioned by the 
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Hollywood products. 

However, there are a few critics who think differently about Japan’s 
cinematography. Izawa Jun, a member of the Arts and Letters Section of the 
Asahi Newspaper, for example, thinks that the recent acclaim of Japanese films 
abroad is not an accident, but has a solid foundation and background. The 
Japanese have always been ardent devotees of motion pictures. Movie-making 
has been one of the most profitable industries of this country and has attracted 
many able talents and personalities, some of whom can well be classed as 
geniuses. Even in the olden days when the industry was still in its infancy 
and the public thought only the depraved and good-for-nothings went into 
it, bright young men joined the staff. They were not sure of their future, 
but having refused to enter into military or political careers, which would 
have guaranteed success, they ventured into this new field, often against strong 
parental objection, convinced that in the long run success would be achieved, 
and at long last their hard work and convictions are being rewarded. 

Geographically, the Japanese are placed in an excellent position to see 
all the output of the world’s films. Almost all the movies of the United States 
and Europe worth seeing are released in Japan. Of course, at present certain 
limitations are enforced by the Treasury in importing foreign films, and yet 
almost two hundred movies of foreign make are shown here. The action 
pictures from the United States, the sophisticated love romances from France, 
the solid British pictures dealing with social problems, and the realistic Italian 
dramas are released every week somewhere in the big cities of Japan. In fact, 
one can almost call this the center of the film world, and our studious pro- 
ducers and directors conscientiously and almost fanatically study them, some- 
times viewing a picture a dozen or more times. 

Yoshimura Kimisaburé, one of our ablest directors, has for a number 
of years made a special study of the works of John Ford, William Wiley, and 
Marcel Carne, and acknowledges his indebtedness to them. Even during the 
war, he maintained that the only Japanese product worth sending out of the 
country was the movies, for he was confident that our motion pictures had 
attained a high level of cinematic art. Indeed, not only the producers and 
directors, but also technicians have been devoting their energies to the study 
of foreign films. They have explored psychological and esthetic fields, and in 
some respect advanced a step further. For example, before starting on “Gate 
of Hell,” the Daiei studio sent several technicians to Hollywood where they 
spent three years mastering color techniques, and to this they also added their 
own centuries of accumulated wisdom on the use of color. 

Even so, when it was first suggested to send “Rashémon” abroad, the 
Japanese producers hesitated and were unwilling to do so. In particular, 
Kurosawa Akira, who directed it, raised his hands in horror at the suggestion. 
This was not done with the traditional Japanese modesty, but because they 
had all become accustomed to seeing Western masterpieces, and consequently 
honestly felt that the film was not good enough to be sent. In the same year, 
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Imai Tadashi, successful director of the Leftist’s independent group, absolutely 
refused to send his “Till We Meet Again” to Venice, although it was chosen 
as the top of the Best Ten in Japan for that year. 

However, encouraged by his repeated success, Nagata today takes a dif. 
ferent attitude. He is at present bullish and is attempting to invade the world 
market. Sitting in the Council room of the Daiei, where on one side of the 
wall all the prizes and trophies he has won are exhibited, he says the mos 
important market is that of South-East Asia. Then come Europe and Brazil, 
The most difficult field to cultivate is of course the United States. He dos 
not believe cinemascope will do or Japan, for it is too expensive. Moreover, 
he firmly believes that black and white is the best medium for motion pictures, 
For the making of successful movies, according to him, the most important 
factor is the planning. Pointing to his head, he says “Here, it’s the head.” 
Direction comes next, and the actors last. 


As the Western critics so aptly pointed out, the success of “Rashémon” 
and “Ugetsu Monogatari” and “Gate of Hall” owes much to the Noh drama 
and Kabuki stage in their treatment of themes. They aim boldly at styliza 
tion. The play, unlike in the West, is an art, and as art it demands a great 
simplification and restraint with emphasis on what lies beneath the surface, 
In order to create an impression of likeness, there should be a tinge of the 
“unlike;” the subtle as opposed to the obvious; the hint as opposed to the 
statement. In order to represent anger, the actor should retain some gentle. 
ness in his moods, else he will portray not anger but violence. “When the 
body is in violent action, the hands and feet must move as though by stealth. 
When the feet are in lively motion, the body must be held in quietness.” 
Such concepts of art are given in minute detail by Seami, creator of Noh 
drama, who lived in the 14th century. Squandering of emotion, exaggerated 
humor, in fact all that is trite and obvious is avoided, and this ritual and 
concealed calm even at the height of emotional crisis, which is so contrary to 
the Western stage, seems to create a new emotional gratification to the foreign 
audience. On the other hand, such qualities are exactly what make them 
unpopular in their own country and alienate their native audience. They 
prefer “Shane,” “Holiday in Rome,” “The Caine Mutiny,” and others. “Romeo 
and Juliet” just released in Tokyo will undoubtedly also be popular becaus 
of its color, lighting, and composition, but above all because it is a Shakes 
pearean play and romantic. 

In such circumstances, Nagata who has revolutionized Japan’s film 
industry is caught in a dilemma. Placed between two factions, what is he 
going to do? Of course he can continue to grind out fifty or more movies a 
year for domestic consumption, and in order to satisfy his artistic sense produce 
one or two superb pictures for Western audiences. So far he has been for 
tunate. Not only has he won prizes and honor, but also managed to obtain 
the dollar market, but it is a gamble, and he may not be able to continut 
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to do so indefinitely. 

Kido Shiré, director of the Shéchiku studio and rival of Nagata, how- 
ever, takes a different attitude. He thinks since the Japanese motion pictures 
ae primarily for the Japanese, he intends to concentrate on the domestic 
market and ignore the foreign audience. For, since the directing technique 
isso highly developed in Japan, he feels his productions should and eventually 
will be recognized by the West. His challenge is admirable, and we are in 
ympathy with him. However, our contemporary life is a hodge-podge of 
fast and West, and especially in regard to pace and style there seem to be 
insurmountable difficulties to overcome. Take for example the recent popular 
picture called “The Twenty-four Eyes,” a touching story of a country school 
teacher and her twelve pupils. Poverty, misery, and all the misfortunes that 
one can possibly think up are crammed into the picture, and the audience is 
from the very beginning swathed in tears not only because life is tragic, but 
because the teacher is so tender and the pupils so good. Often the success of 
our movies is measured by the amount of tears the story can eke out of the 
audience. The pace is very slow, because acting has to conform to our tradi- 
tional manners and customs, and strangers cannot possibly identify them 
and their problems, and they will I am afraid be left cold. However, our 
directors are taking such matters seriously, trying to find some means of over- 
coming them, and in due time they hope to produce good movies which will 
combine both beauty and cinematic intelligence so that they can satisfy domes- 
tic as well as foreign audiences. In the meantime, the thinking Japanese 
often wish that both the movie producers and audience of the West would 
gaduate from the “Madame Butterfly” theme or the James Michener “sio-sio” 
motif. 


On the shore where fisher-lads 
Tug at the ropes of the net, 
When the wind blows high, 
Cherry bloom falls in wild confusion. 


Ité Sachio (1864-1913) 


WILLOWS 


Willows standing in groups of six and seven 
That looked in winter 
Like Colonnades among the ruins ! 


Willows standing in the spring light: 
How beautiful they are today--- 
Palaces built of precious jade! 


Yosano Akiko (1878-1942) 
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Modern Japanese Literature III 


Iro SEI 


T was in June 1869 that a new university was established by the Meiji gov- 
| ernment. Under the Tokugawa Shédgunate the highest educational institu. 
tion was the Shdheik6 for Confucian studies. Unlike the feudal regime, the 
new Meiji government derived its basic political philosophy and morality from 
the Shint6 tradition which was antagonistic to that of Confucianism, the princi- 
pal philosophy of the Tokugawa statesmen. Although in actual practice they 
had a common moral view, academically, the two schools took opposite posi- 
tions. The selection of an alternative to these two was an urgent problem for 
the new university. The third academic tradition inherited from the Tokv- 
gawa Era was that of the school of Western studies, the Kaiseisho. The newly 
established university called the Daigakko had to integrate these three different 
elements. Thus the Shdheik6, once the center for Confucian studies, now 
became the principal department of the university, where both the Shinté and 
Confucian classics were studied, while the Kaiseisho was transformed into the 
Kaisei Gakk6 with the same academic objectives as before. For medical train- 
ing there was established the Igakk6 (The School of Medicine). These three, 
the former Shdéheik6 which now constituted the principal department, the 
Kaisei Gakk6, and the Igakk6, formed the Daigakké, or the Greater Univer. 
sity. However, the continuing antagonism between the Shint6 and Confucian 
schools was a constant problem for the university administration, and this led 
to an eventual dissolution of the Daigakk6é in 1871, two years after its found 
ing. Later, in 1874, the Kaisei Gakk6 was revived in its place, and the emphasis 
in this new institution was placed upon Western studies; at the same time the 
Téky6 Igakk6 (The Tdky6 School of Medicine) was separately established. In 
the new Kaisei Gakk6 scholarly research in the fields of Shint6 and Con 
fucianism was considered to be of minor importance, and jurisprudenc, 
economics, political theory, and the natural. sciences came to take their place. 
In addition, the instructors were largely foreigners. Since the lectures were, 
without exception, delivered in English, Eigo Gakk6, or English Languag 
Schools, were established by the Government in various cities throughout the 

country for the purpose of preparing students in this regard. 
In September 1870, Tsubouchi Yiiz6, a seventeen-year-old graduate ol 
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the English School in Nagoya, came to Tékyé to enter the Kaisei Gakko. An 
wid reader from his boyhood, he had read a great number of novels of the 
fdo Era, having obtained them from a second-hand bookseller in Nagoya 
which he frequented. Also, living in the city traditionally known for its interest 
in the theatre, the boy became skilled in imitating those actors with whom 
he became familiar in the playhouse. At the time he took the entrance ex- 
minations for the Kaisei Gakk6, this young book-lover had the intention of 
witing novels himself under the famous Kanagaki Robun. Despite this inten- 
tion, he failed to find an opportunity to visit Robun during his stay in the 
dormitory, surrounded as he was by new friends in a totally new environment. 
The illness he suffered at this time was another reason for this failure. When 
he became a second-year student at the Kaisei Gakk6, it was renamed Tékyd 
Daigaku (TOky6 University). Tsubouchi was then transferred into the pre- 
paratory course of the reorganized university, and in 1879 he became a student 
in the Political Science Department of the advanced course. There, under 
am Englishman, he read in Western literature the works of Chaucer, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and others. Meanwhile, his classmates preferred reading English 
ad American literature of the modern period, and their favorite authors 
inluded such men as Sir Walter Scott, Poe, and Bulwer-Lytton. On the 
advice of these classmates, Tsubouchi also began reading English novels, and 
he came to enjoy discussing with them the relative merits of these works as 
compared with the novels of Takizawa Bakin and Tamenaga Shunsui in which 
he was well-versed. It is interesting to note that Okakura Tenshin, who later 
became the author of several books in English introducing to the Western world 
Japan’s fine arts as well as the culture of the Orient in general, was one of 
these friends. 

At about this period, Fenollosa, newly graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity, came to Japan to teach at Toky6 University. A brilliant instructor, 
the young American gave lectures on political theory, the history of philosophy, 
asthetics, and other subjects. In time Fenollcsa became interested in the fine 
ats of this country and began to engage in research in this field. Okakura, 
who was fluent in English, came to know this American instructor well and 
helped him in his research. Tsubouchi, however, who was not so skilled in 
conversational English, could not thoroughly understand Fenollosa’s lectures, 
and as a result, in June 1881, a year before he was to enter the final course, 
he failed in the examination in political theory. Thus, he was forced to remain 
in the same class for another year, and because of this failure, he lost the 
government scholarship he had been receiving. In order to continue his 
studies, he was compelled, therefore, both to teach boys preparing for the 
miversity and occasionally to do translation. 

In those days, in a corner of the university compound there was an 
dice of the Ministry of Education whose staff was engaged in editorial work 
on textbooks and translations to be published by the Ministry. In this office 
there was a twenty-six-year-old man named Inoue Tetsujiré, who had graduated 
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from Téky6 University in the preceding year, 1880, and had come to work 
there in the editing of a history of Oriental philosophy. After 1882 he assumed 
the additional post of an assistant professor at the university, and began to 
give lectures on the history of philosophy. In addition to his broad learning, 
Inoue was also renowned for his proficiency in composing Chinese poems. One 
spring day in 1882, he was visited at his editorial office by one of his colleagues, 
Yatabe Ryodkichi, a thirty-year-old professor of botany educated in the United 
States. Yatabe showed Inoue a translation he had made of those famous lines 
from Shakespeare’s Hamlet beginning with “To be or not to be, that is the 
question,” and asked his advice on it. Inoue found that the translation was 
in shichi-go-ché, that is, verses written in lines of seven and five syllables. At 
that time, as in the feudal period, Japanese poetry had two principal forms, 
the tanka and the haiku. The tanka had thirty-one syllables in a 5-7-5-7-7 
pattern, while the shorter haiku had only seventeen in a 5-7-5 pattern. Apart 
from these two forms, there was a far less popular longer one also consisting 
of lines of seven or five syllables. However, this had become an almost obsolete 
method of poetic composition; for, when a Japanese wished to express poetical 
feelings in longer forms than the tanka and haiku, he usually wrote Chinese 
poems. Thus, it was truly a novel idea to translate European poems or write 
original ones using the shichi-go-cho. 

Encouraged by the approval of this master of Chinese poetry, Yatabe 
Rydkichi began composing poems of his own in the same form he had employed 
for the translation of foreign verse. In the same spring, Yatabe’s colleague in 
the Faculty of Literature,a thirty-three-year-old professor of psychology, To 
yama Shdichi, also called on Inoue at the editorial office, and also sought his 
advice on his translations in verse. Inoue was interested in the work of these 
two professors, and decided to engage in similar work himself. In this way 
the three became close friends. Toyama Shéichi had been one cf the students 
sent by the Tokugawa government to England for study with Nakamura Keiu 
as their leader. During his stay in London, he came to know and enjoy many 
English poets, such as Shakespeare, Kingsley, Campbell, and Tennyson, through 
their poems in the textbooks. Toyama then acquired some of the poetical 
works of these authors and translated them in the new form of Japanese poetry 
in which he had already written some original poems. After the three men 
had been acquainted a short time, they published in May of that year the 
Shintaishish6é (A Collection of New Style Poetry), which was, as the title in 
dicates, an anthology of translated and original New Style poems. The 
publisher, Maruzen, was then the most famous importer of foreign books in 
Japan. The work soon became popular throughout the country, since the 
poems could be adapted directly as texts for Western-type songs to be taught 
in primary and secondary schools. Though rough in technique, the poems 
in the anthology were welcomed by the public, for they were neither difficult 
to understand as were Chinese poems nor were they marred by the senselessnes 
and mannerism of the tanka and haiku. The young people especially enjoyed 
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singing and reciting them on various occasions. It must be noted, however, 
that this attempt at New Style poetry by these three friends was not the first. 
from about 1874 some Christian hymns were translated into Japanese in the 
hichi-go-ché form of the Shintaishishé. Also, in the same year as the publica- 
tion of the anthology, a Protestant pastor, Uemura Masahisa, published his 
wanslation of excerpts from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and this also was in the 
ame New Style. In addition, three years earlier, in 1879, a collection of New 
Style songs, Minken Inaka Uta, or Provincial Songs of Civil Rights, was also 
published. Its author, Ueki Edamori, a political critic belonging to the Liberal 
Party (Jiyat6), composed his works on the pattern of folk songs, and thus they 
were suited for singing at the party meetings. 

In June 1883, one year later than he should have, Tsubouchi Yizd, 
then twenty-four, completed his studies at Téky6é University to obtain the 
degree of bungakushi, which would correspond to that of a Bachelor of Arts. 
Once, during a university examination, his professor of English literature, who 
was an Englishman, asked his students to comment on the character of Queen 
Gertrude in Hamlet. Failing to comprehend the true meaning of the word 
‘haracter,” Tsubouchi wrote his criticism according to the Confucian system 
oa values. Inasmuch as he was given a low grade for his paper, Tsubouchi 
felt it necessary to reconsider the meaning of character in a literary work. He 
ame to believe that man should be analyzed according to psychological realism 
ad not from the viewpoint of Confucian morality that had been used by 
Takizawa Bakin, one of the most distinguished authors of the Tokugawa 
fra. With this attitude, he began reading more books of various kinds, 
among which were many commentaries on the works of Shakespeare. At the 
ame time, he frequented the university library where he devoured literary 
views in foreign magazines such as The Fortnightly Review, The Forum, and 
The Contemporary Riview. In the course of his reading, he systematically made 
notes of the sections relating to the problems he had set for himself. As these 
notes increased, they became valuable material for the development of his 
theories concerning the essence of the novel. 

In the year of his graduation, he was appointed a lecturer at the Tokyé 
‘’mmon Gakk6é (The Toky6 Specialized Training School, later Waseda Uni- 
versity) established in the preceding year, 1882. Tsubouchi had also been work- 
ing steadily on the translation of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar from 1881, two 
years prior to his graduation. it was in January 1883 that the translation was 
fnally completed. ‘The following year saw its publication by the Téydkan 
Shiten (The Toéydkan Publishing House) headed by Ono Azusa, one of the 
founders of the Téky6 Semmon Gakk6 where Tsubouchi was a lecturer. 
Although several translations of Shakespeare’s works had appeared before that 
time, they were in all cases adaptations and were not necessarily faithful to 
the original. ‘This first true translation of Shakespeare’s work was not only 
aithful to the original, but also was an excellent re-creation in the form of 
ikabuki play, the traditional Japanese drama. Thus, critics admired it as 
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the first translation ever published that achieved the stature of a literary work. 
In January of the following year, Tsubouchi Yiz6 entered into a contract with 
a publisher, Banseidé, for the writing of a novel which was to be entitled 
Ichidoku Santan: Tosei Shdsei Katagi (Once Read, Thrice Admired. The 
Character of the Modern Student). As was the case with the novels of 
Dickens, this work was published in serial form, and the first volume appeared 
in June of that year. Tsubouchi from that time began to use the pen-name of 
Shéy6. In this first novel he portrayed the life of a group of about ten students 
of Téky6 University in about the year 1882. One of the figures in the work 
meets a girl friend of his boyhood days in the licensed quarter, working as a 
geisha; he falls in love with her and suffers because of this love. Another 
student, too, escapes from the dormitory and visits the gay quarters one night. 
Finding himself short of money after spending the night there, he is obliged 
to wait for his friend to come and pay the bill for him. A third dares to 
pawn the reference book he has borrowed from his friend and eventually loses 
it. In this way, Shdéyd in this work assembled various scenes actually ex. 
perienced by him and his companions in their student days. 

We should note here that in this period the literature inherited from 
the Edo Era had arrived at an impasse. Narushima Rythoku, the once famed 
author of Ryiikyé Shinshi (Yanagibashi News) died in the preceding year, 1884. 
His rival novelist in the Chinese style, Hattori Bushé, was facing a decline in 
his magazine circulation because fewer people were now able to read works 
written in Chinese. This compelled him virtually to conclude his literary 
activity. Kanagaki Robun, having lost much of his creative ability, was now 
engaged only in journalism as the chief editor of the Konnichi Shimbun. He 
was then fifty-six. 

With the literary circle at such a standstill, the sudden appearance of 
a novel written by Tsubouchi, a man of high social standing as a Bachelor of 
Arts, created a sensation. In this connection we should remember the fac 
that at that time there still remained the opinion that novels were nothing 
more than works scribbled by those merchants (chdnin) who could write 
cleverly or by degraded samurai, solely for the purpose of entertaining women 
and children. Thus, the emergence of Shéy6 as a novelist who was a uni 
versity graduate was a shock to the contemporary social leaders. It is sad 
that Fukuzawa Yukichi, the commonly acknowledged leader of the Enlighten- 
ment remarked, “How disgraceful! A university graduate who writes a novel!” 

Actually, however, Tsubouchi’s maiden work was a great success, because 
of its humorous style and its dialogues which were a queer mixture of Jape 
nese and English. Tdky6é University students especially were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the novel by an author who had been a student lik 
themselves. In September 1885, at the time when the third volume of The 
Character of the Modern Student appeared, in the preparatory course of Té 
kyé University there were boys named Natsume (Kinnosuke) Sdseki and Yams 
da (Taketaré6) Bimy6, both in the second year class. Among the first-year 
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sudents who entered the same month we find a boy whose name was Masaoka 
Shiki. Ozaki Kéy6, Kawakami Bizan, and Ishibashi Shian were all third-year 
sudents of the preparatory course. These youths who loved literature felt a 
deep interest in Shéy6’s novel where their life as students was portrayed in a 
humorous manner, a modernization of the style of Kanagaki Robun. The 
first-year student, Shiki, had come to the school from Matsuyama on the island 
of Shikoku with the intention of becoming a statesman. Brought up in a 
province where the people were traditionally interested in composing haiku, 
he was skilled in this form. When he first read this novel of student life, he 
was totally charmed by the work and wondered if such an amusing thing could 
exist elsewhere in the world. Thus, he found himself impatient for the ap- 
pearance of the succeeding volumes. Some time later this same Shiki became 
friends with Sdseki who, like Tsubouchi, had failed in the examination and 
had been forced to remain in the same class an extra year. The above-mentioned 
Ozaki KGy6 came to organize a literary group in June 1885, just when 
Shéy6’s first volume was published. Other than Ozaki, the members included 
Kawakami Bizan and Ishibashi Shian, both classmates of his, and the slightly 
younger boy, Yamada Bimyé. In this group also participated Maruoka Kyika, 
astudent at the Téky6 Shégy6 Gakk6 (Tdékyéd College of Commerce), the gov- 
emment institution on the opposite side of the street in Hitotsubashi, Kanda 
Ward, where Toky6 University was then situated. Under the stimulus of 
Shéy6’s activity in the field of translation and novel writing, the members 
decided to publish their magazine under the title of Garakuta Bunko, which 
meant a library of odds-and-ends. This hand-written periodical was then 
circulated among themselves. This group of students, their ages ranging from 
ixteen to eighteen, gave to their organization the name of Ken’yiisha (The 
Society of the Friends of the Inkstone). 

Beginning from September 1885, Tsubouchi published his work on the 
theory of the novel in a series of volumes entitled Shdsetsu Shinzui, or The 
Essence of the Novel. The author selected his material for this work from 
those notebooks on literature he had written during his university years. The 
Essence of the Novel did not have many readers, but at least it attracted the 
attention of the literary-minded young men, for it was the first introductory 
work on literature on the basis of modern European realism ever published 
in this country. In this book Shéy6 placed an emphasis upon the following 
points: the most important concern of a novel should be humanity, while 
description of wordly manners was next in importance; an author should 
describe humanity on the basis of psychology and should not invent, for 
amusement’s sake, a character that would contradict such psychology; a work 
lacking real humanity does not deserve the name of a novel, however interest- 
ing the plot may be. In conclusion the author warned “not to regard the 
novel in the same light as useful art,” and thus insisted on keeping the novel 
fee from the influence of didacticism and from the utilitarianism of which 
the political novel then in vogue was guilty. 
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In this manner Tsubouchi gained the deep respect of the literary youth 
of the day for his work in three aspects of literature as yet unknown in Japan: 
namely translation, the novel, and literary theory. We should mention here 
also the young men who were greatly stimulated by Tsubouchi’s literary activity 
other than those students at TokyO University. One of these two was the 
eighteen-year-old Kéda Rohan who was then working in Hokkaid6, the north. 
ernmost island of Japan, as a telegraph operator. Born in Tokyo of a com. 
paratively wealthy family, Rotian was told by his father that he should take 
up “some practical business” in this new Meiji Era. On his father’s advice, 
Rohan became a telegraph operator and was sent to this lonely island in the 
north. As a boy in Téky6 he had gone to a private school and became well- 
versed in the classics of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. Among the 
books he ordered from Tédky6 while in Hokkaidé was a copy of Shéyd’s The 
Essence of the Novel. The book had a great effect upon him. Since the Edo 
Era, novelists and dramatists of this country, as represented by the most re. 
nowned Takizawa Bakin, wrote their works under the pretext of, or actually 
believing they were, promoting morality in society. Such a traditional attitude 
of men of letters now was attacked by Tsubouchi who set forth humanity as 
the basis on which a literary work should be written. For young Kéda Rohan 
who intended to write novels after the pattern of Bakin, the reading of this 
critical work by Shéyé gave him a feeling “as if a stone were dropped on the 
still surface of a pond.” Realizing that a new era was beginning in the world 
of literature, he gave up his work as an assistant telegraph operator in the 
following year, 1886, and left Hokkaidé for Téky6. Disembarking at Aomori, 
the extreme northern port on the main island of Honshii, with very little 
money, the ambitious youth began to walk all the way to the capital, as the 
railroad had not been built at that time. He covered the distance of about 
four hundred fifty miles and reached Toky6 after sixty days’ hard travel. 

Another youth stimulated by The Essence of the Novel was Hasegawa 
Futabatei, a twenty-one-year-old student of the Russian language at the Té 
ky6 Gaikokugo Gakk6é (Tékyé School of Foreign Languages) which was then 
attached to the Commercial College in front of the University. Hasegawa was 
a childhood friend of Yamada Bimyé, one of the chief members of the Ken’ 
yusha, the literary circle organized in that university just across the street 
Hasegawa entered this school for the purpose of becoming a diplomat. In 
those days, on account of the lack of proper textbooks, the Russian teacher 
used to read in class the novels of famous authors such as Gogol, Lermontov, 
Goncharov, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky. He asked his students to make a resumé 
of the novels and to comment in Russian on the characters described therein 
Through this peculiar method of education, Hasegawa Futabatei, the most 
brilliant student in the class, came to understand the nature as well as the 
content of that Russian literature which gave birth to some of the foremost 
writers of the nineteenth century. At this school he studied, in addition 
those authors already mentioned, the literary essays by Belinsky and Hertzen. 
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In spite of all of this training, however, Hasegawa still had as his objective a 
diplomatic career and had not the least intention of becoming a novelist; 
actually he was not skilled in writing in the manner of Edo authors whose 
technique was regarded as absolutely essential in becoming a writer. In 
Tsubouchi’s The Essence of the Novel Hasegawa found views analogous to the 
philosophy of humanity and society with which he was familiar from his 
reading of Russian literature. However, it appeared to him that in Shédyd’s 
work there were some ambiguities as regards “the attitude toward human life 
or the contemplation of man’s destiny,” which he thought were very well 
presented in Belinsky’s essays. As Hasegawa was reading this book the Té- 
kyo School of Foreign Languages was abolished, and subsequently the Russian 
dass he was attending was absorbed into the Téky6 College of Commerce. 
Indignant at this measure, he left the school in January of the following year, 
1886. Several days later, he called on Shéy6d for the first time, taking with 
him a copy of The Essence of the Novel on which he had marked many pas- 
sages with question marks. At that time Shdy6 was a thin man of twenty- 
even who spoke very rapidly, while Hasegawa, robust, his face broad, speak- 
ing little but when he did in a deep voice, was a quiet young man of twenty- 
one. Tsubouchi answered the questions of Hasegawa, told him of the cir- 
cumstances of his writing the work, and frankly admitted the limit of his 
literary knowledge. Thus, he willingly listened to his younger visitor who, 
in turn, introduced him to the literary views of Belinsky which were strongly 
colored by socialism. Thereafter, the two men became close friends, and Hase- 
gawa made it a rule to visit Tsubouchi once or twice a week. 

About three months after their first meeting, Hasegawa showed Shdy6 
his translation of a part of Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, and from that time 
he launched into literary activity. In June 1886 he introduced to Tsubouchi 
his friend Yazaki Saganoya. A graduate of the Tdéky6 School of Foreign 
Languages, Yazaki who was then twenty-three, revealed to Shéy6 his hope of 
becoming a novelist. The latter accepted Yazaki as one of his pupils and the 
awpirant novelist came to board with Tsubouchi who had recently married, 
ocupying a room of the new home. There, Shéy6 examined his lodger’s work, 
corrected and gave advice on it, and also arranged for him to publish it. As 
early as the autumn of that year, Yazaki saw one of his short stories appear in 
anewspaper and in January of the following year, 1887, he was able to publish 
alonger story in book form. In view of Yazaki’s success in this short period 
of time, Hasegawa was tempted to think of becoming a novelist himself. There- 
fore, from the autumn of 1886, he started writing a novel. However, he did 
not believe that he could imitate the style of the Edo novels in expressing the 
many ideas he wished to include in his maiden work. 

From about the year 1885 to the beginning of the 1890's when the Diet 
tame into existence, Japanese intellectuals caught the fever of Westernization, 
and this was actively encouraged by high officials of the Meiji government 
such as It6 Hirobumi and Mori Arinori. In this connection, we should 
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remember that the Japanese people at that time were suffering from the un 
equal treaties which had been signed between this country and foreign powers 
in the closing years of the Tokugawa Era at about the time of the arrival of 
Perry. Under the treaties, Japan permitted the extraterritoriality of foreign 
settlements in T6ky6 and Yokohama, and foreigners were free from Japan's 
jurisdiction. 

In spite of the government’s continued exertions for the revision of 
these unequal treaties for more than a decade after the establishment of the 
Meiji administration, no particular results had so far been obtained. As one 
of the plausible reasons for their unwillingness to relinquish extraterritoriality 
in Japan, the contracting powers emphasized the fact that the manners and 
customs of the country were extraordinary. To cope with this situation, 
It6 Hirobumi, Inoue Kaoru, and others felt that the life and manners of at least, 
the intellectuals, officials, and statesmen should be Westernized. It was 
with this intention that the university employed many Western instructors who 
delivered lectures in English and that Western scientific techniques were 
adopted in various fields. The railroads were rapidly being laid through- 
out the country and the postal and telegraph systems had been established. 
With the advancement in the field of the technical sciences, customs and man- 
ners too would be Europeanized. Such was the idea of It6, Inoue, and Mori, 
all of whom occupied ministerial posts in the government. With this view, 
in the sixteenth year of Meiji, 1883, they opened a public hall known as the 
Rokumeikan, or the Mansion of the Baying Stag. It was a two-storied, white 
building at the corner of Hibiya in central Tokyé6. There dancing parties 
were held and soirées where musicians played Western music. On these occa 
sions, there arrived in splendid, horse-drawn carriages high officials and 
noblemen, sometimes in masquerade. Japanese women usually not accustomed 
to social life also attended the parties at the Rokumeikan in order to familiarize 
themselves with foreign manners. Naturally the foreign diplomats were always 
invited. The Westernization of life could not be restricted to statesmen, for 
this trend went so far that social dancing was taught and parties to whic 
men were invited were held in some girls’ schools in the capital such as the 
Peeresses’ School. 

As one of the movements for Westernization, romanization of the Jape 
nese language was urged by some scholars such as Yatabe Rydkichi, earlier 
mentioned as a New Style poet. Concerning this opinion, another professor 
at Téky6 University, Mozume Takami, and others insisted that if romanization 
was difficult to achieve, the Japanese language should at least be written in’ 
colloquial style and not in the classical style influenced by Chinese. Thus, 
Hasegawa Futabatei now became inclined to write his work in colloquial style, 
for he did not believe he could cope with the classic style surviving from the 
preceding era. When Hasegawa consulted Shéyé on this matter, the latter 
answered that it was a good idea and urged him to try it. In this connection, 
Tsubouchi had been aware of the fact that kédan (a kind of Japanese story 
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telling of popular historical events usually held in a playhouse) was a good ex- 
ample of colloquial style. As the first Japanese shorthand system had been 
recently introduced, stories in the colloquial language of a famous story-teller, 
Enché, had been published in book form. “Read that book,” Shdyé told him, 
“you'll find some suggestions there for the conversational style you wish to 
use in your novel.” Encouraged by these words, Hasegawa completed the first 
part of his novel in January 1887. He gave it the name of Ukigumo, or The 
Drifting Clouds. The central figure of the novel is a former official who 
was dismissed because he would not bow to his superiors. He lodges with 
his aunt in Toky6 and becomes enamored of her daughter. However, he 
hesitates to confess his love to the girl. In the meanwhile a shrewd, ambitious 
man, formerly his colleague, visits the house and, acquiring his aunt’s favor, 
becomes intimate with her daughter. Disgusted with his former colleague, 
the hero thinks of advising his cousin that her association with such a man is 
dangerous. He does not do it, however, self-denyingly thinking that such an 
at would appear egoistic. Thus he continues living in sorrow and conflict. 
Time and again, through one affair after another, this attitude of self-denial 
alternates with an impulse to persuade the girl to break away from this un- 
pleasant admirer. Finally, the girl goes mad when, ironically enough, she 
finds herself abandoned by the man. This was the plot initially prepared for 
the novel. 

Deeply impressed by the first part of the work, Tsubouchi took the 
trouble of asking the leading bookdealer, Kink6éd6, to publish the novel. 
Fearing that it would not sell when published under Hasegawa’s name, the 
printing-house attached Shdyd’s name to the book, pretending that he was 
the author. The real author, Hasegawa, was allowed only to write the preface 
where his pseudonym of Futabatei Shimei appeared. His real name being 
Hasegawa Tatsunosuke, the author used the pen-name of Futabatei Shimei or 
simply Futabatei. Like the hero of his first work, the author himself was a 
man of strongly introspective and self-denying character, and as a result, he 
often rebuked himself with the words, “Kutabatte shimae!” which meant some- 
thing like, “Down with you, coward!”” Choosing five Chinese characters, each 
elegant in meaning, the combination of which would have a pronunciation 
imilar to this oath, he invented the pen-name of Futabatei Shimei. Liberally, 
however, the name meant “the Master of the Budding Bower Surrounded by 
Many Doubts.” Most of the writers of this time generally had pen-names with 
double meaning consisting of elegant characters. 

It was in July 1887 that Hasegawa’s The Drifting Clouds was published 
by the Kinkéd6 Publishing House. One reaction to the book was the highly 
favorable review of the young critic Ishibashi Ningetsu. This student of 
juisprudence at Toky6 University admired the novel and remarked, “The 
work successfully depicts ordinary, imperfect men by subjugating the plot to 
humanity, the core of the novel.” In other words, the work was the realization 
of the idea of not distorting humanity for the sake of effect, put forward by 
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Shéy6 in The Essence of the Novel. However, Shdy6 could not follow the 
rule he had established himself, and for humorous effect, he had often distorted 
humanity in The Character of the Modern Student. Thus the modern novel 
idealized by Shéyd was established for the first time in this work in colloquial 
style by Hasegawa Futabatei who, ironically enough, was unable to write in 
that style which until that time was the only one used in Japanese novels. 

At about the time when The Drifting Clouds appeared, that is, in June 
1887, Hasegawa’s childhood friend, Yamada Bimyé, like Hasegawa, left the 
preparatory course of Téky6 University and entered upon a literary career, 
Shortly thereafter, he became editor of the magazine Iratsume (The Maiden), 
the first issue of which appeared in August. The desire to write a novel in 
colloquial style was also shared by this young author. With this view, Bimyé 
published a short story, Fikin Shirabe no Hitofushi (An Organ Melody) in 
the initial number of the magazine. Although the story was a simple one 
treating a love affair in a girls’ school between the teacher and one of his 
students, its novel style appealed to the public whose attention had lately been 
caught by the new colloquial style. Consequently, Yamada Bimy6é came to be 
recognized as one of the two gifted young authors together with Futabatei. 
His meagre intellectual content was amply conveyed by a brilliant and fresh 
style. Besides writing short stories, one after another, in this unique style 
of his, Yamada Bimyé edited and published an anthology of poetry composed 
by his associates in the wake of the New Style poets mentioned above, and 
he continued his editorial work for the magazine Iratsume. These activities 
naturally gained him a higher position in the literary circle, and the position 
became finally established when in November of that year his short historical 
story Musashino appeared in the Yomiuri Shimbun, securing for him a broad 
and favorable reputation. 

In the following year, 1888, a collection of his short stories entitled Natsu 
Kodachi (The Summer Grove) was published by Kinkéd6. This great firm 
then founded a new literary magazine Miyako no Hana (The Flower of the 
Capital) and its initial issue came out in November of the same year. On that 
occasion the publisher asked Bimyd to become its editor. It is interesting to 
note that at that time he was only twenty years of age. In the meantime the 
Garakuta Bunko, the circulating magazine privately issued by Bimyd’s com- 
panions in Téky6 University, had developed, further and from May of that 
year it began to be printed and sold publicly. The central figure of this 
group, the Ken’yiisha, was the twenty-one-year-old Ozaki Koyé. Unlike Bimyé 
who was enjoying nationwide fame, the rest of this group were as yet totally 
unknown. Their leader, Ozaki K6yé, tried to retain the talented Bimy6o within 
the circle and to have him write for their Garakuta Bunko. Despite this 
effort, Yamada Bimyé, not contented with remaining on the same level as his 
old friends, dissociated himself from the group and continued his spectacular 
activity as the head of the leading magazine Miyako no Hana. This resulted 
in a continuous enmity between the two, Ozaki Kéy6 and Yamada Bimyé. 

translated by V. H. Viglielmo 
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Historical Research in J apan 


SAKAMOTO TARO 


CHOLARSHIP in history in Japan is at once old and new, in the sense 

S that while from ancient times great interest was evinced in events of 

the past, with considerable research undertaken for verification of facts 

and for historiography, true blossoming forth of historical research as a 

modern scientific activity worthy of the name occurred only within the last 
three-score years or so. 

To elaborate a little further on this statement. There is evidence of 
writings having been compiled toward the end of the sixth century, chronicling 
the legendary tales concerning the Imperial lineage and the deeds of heroes 
of the past. In the eighth century, there appeared for the first time a system- 
atic compilation of Japanese history, undertaken by the government after the 
manner of the Chinese historiography of that age, drawing upon accumulated 
records, and describing the course of national development since the founding 
of the nation. This work is known as Nihonshoki. 

From then on, up to the beginning of the tenth century, the government 
continued to record the various events of historical significance in a descriptive 
manner employed in writing the Nihonshoki; and because these manuscripts, 
together with the original Nihonshoki, comprised six complete volumes, the 
entire compilation came to be known as Rikkokushi (Six National Histories). 
This historical record, besides being a cultural symbol of a flourishing national 
existence centered on the Imperial Court from the seventh to the tenth century, 
can be regarded as a unique reminder of the transplantation to Japan of the 
Chinese culture of the Tang dynasty. For this reason, the methodology used 
in the Rikkokushi follows closely the orthodox Confucianistic interpretation 
of history, which regards history as the standard for politics and ethics, and its 
slection of events and criticisms are based on this standpoint. 

Because, after the tenth century, the power of the Imperial Court as 
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the center of Japanese government saw a decline, the government as such 
became unable to continue with its compilation of national history. At 
the same time, the ascendancy of Buddhistic thought, which actually came 
to dominate the medieval culture of Japan, exerted great influence upon 
historical interpretation and observation. History came to be regarded as 
a manifestation of karma, the inevitable reward or punishment following upon 
good or evil; and historical scholarship became steeped in fatalism and 
mysticism. The Gukanshé, written early in the thirteenth century, and the 
Jinnéshétoki, which appeared in the mid-fourteenth century, are historical 
works representative of the middle age. Although their standpoints differ, 
both are influenced by Buddhistic thought. Nevertheless, it must be said of 
them that they indicate progress in historical interpretation in that they do 
not record the past simply as a chronological description of events, but go on 
to inject interpretative thought and to discuss the law of historical development 
and the fundamental forces that change history. 


When, early in the seventeenth century there arose the Yedo (Tokugawa) 
Shégunate, as a stable form of central government by the warrior class, there 
was created a strong movement for revival of cultural activities. The Shdgunate, 
consequently, undertook much of the work entailed in compilation of a national 
history, and the Honchdtsugan, recording events from the founding of Japan 
up to the dawn of the seventeenth century, is typical of the historiographical 
activities of the central government. In addition, there were, among the 
provincial daimyd, or feudal lords, quite a number who took an interest in 
historiography. Outstanding among the achievements of these local lords 
is the Dainihonshi, completed after some 250 years of work, from the mid 
seventeenth to the early twentieth century, by the scholars employed by the 
realm of Mito. Dainihonshi covers the period from the founding of Japan 
up to the end of the fourteenth century; and its attitude toward history is 
strongly influenced by the teachings of Chutse, a follower of Confucius, which 
put great stress on the ethics of personal loyalties and behaviour. Consequently, 
this monumental work can be described as an “ethical” history of Japan. 

The foregoing is a summary of the attempts at historical compilation, 
made from the earliest times up to the Meiji Era which started with the 
Restoration in 1867. At all times there was keen interest in the history of 
the nation, and the reader will doubtless comprehend that in each age the 
historians of the time interpreted and wrote history from their respective 
viewpoints. Furthermore, as time passed there was discernible progress in 
historical studies through various reconsiderations and efforts in connection 
with the method of description and the procedures for verification of historical 
facts. 

Take, for instance, the caution exercised in connection with historical 
data: whereas, in the early days, little or nothing was done for compiling an 
authentic textbook out of many different old writings and records collected 
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fom various parts of the country, or checking on the genuineness of the 
various versions of old literature—even the Honchdtsugan not being entirely 
liable in this respect—, the scholars working on the Dainihonshi were successful 
in undertaking a considerable amount of verification. 

As to the manner of historical description, the traditional method since 
the writing of Rikkokushi was to record and describe events in chronological 
oder. This, however, was changed in the Dainihonshi for which was adopted 
a “sectional” form comprising four sections: main section (lives and acts of 
the emperors); biography section (personal histories of noted individuals); 
altural section (history of cultural development in all fields); and chronology 
«ction (chronological tables, etc.). 

In this slow but steady progress can be seen the budding of the growth 
into historical research in the modern scientific sense; but development actually 
did not go beyond the embryonic stage. The major obstacle to such advance- 
ment was the fact that history had yet to evolve into an independent branch 
of knowledge. The old concept of history as 2 means of government or as 
acriterion of ethical conduct continued to prevail until much later. Con- 
sequently, historians until modern times were permitted to distort or to 
diminate facts on the basis of political or ethical expediency. For example, 
the philosophical background of Honchétsugan is permeated throughout with 
the intent to justify the Yedo (Tokugawa) Shdgunate from an _ historical 
wandpoint. The Dainihonshi is written on the assumption that an under- 
sanding of history is predicated, whereby confidence in inherent superiority 
of the national polity is nurtured, and an ethical code commending loyal sub- 
jects and faithful warriors, and lambasting scurrilous renegades is duly upheld. 

The result was that these historiographical works of the past were unable 
to be sufficiently objective. Not only was objectivity lost when passing judg- 
ment on historical data, but there was a tendency to stress the superiority of 
wbjective insight in the interpretation and comprehension of history. No 
matter how voluminous the collection of records, it cannot be regarded as the 
result of true historical research if the facts are twisted by personal or social bias. 

Another deficiency indicated by these older historical writings is the 
inability to eliminate medieval irrationalism. Confucianism has always 
respected rationalism, so it follows that historical works compiled under the 
influence of this Chinese teaching are comparatively free from irrationalities. 
Yet even these works, in their treatment of myths and legends, and in their 
presentation of political and religious authority, show little disinclination to 
ver to the irrational. 


A major turning point in historical research was encountered when 
the Yedo Shégunate was overthrown and the era of the new Meiji govern- 
ment dawned in 1867, with the nation’s leaders intent upon positive acceptance 
of Western civilization, development of national strength, and promotion 
of cultural activities. A completely new approach was opened up because 
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Western historical methodology and factual knowledge of Occidental history 
were promptly and freely introduced. 

This fresh outlook on historical research was first evidenced in non- 
government quarters; and the study of the history of civilization after the 
manner of Francois Pierre G. Guizot (1787-1874) and Henry Thomas Buckle 
(1821-1862) became the vogue. Shortly afterwards, orthodox historical teach- 
ing of the German school was brought to the Tokyo Imperial University 
by Professor Ludwig Riess, a pupil of the great Leopold von Ranke (1795- 
1886). It was under the guidance of Riess, who had arrived in Japan in 
1887 on government invitation, that the school of history was established 
in the Imperial University. In 1888, the Bureau of Historiography, a govern. 
ment office, was transferred to the university, and in the following year the 
school of national history was opened there. These were the administrative 
measures contributing largely to the start in Japan of historical research 
as an established branch of learning. And it was at the Imperial University 
that the purely objective history of the Ranke school was taught and studied. 
Here it was that moralism as an historical principle was dethroned, and 
historical research in the modern sense, with rationalism as its precept, began 
its auspicious course. 

Subsequently, the Tokyo Imperial University turned out a number 
of history graduates year after year; and of these the best were sent to the 
West from whence they returned to disseminate the latest methods of 
historical research. 

The universities, both national and private, which were later established 
in various parts of Japan were, as a general rule, equipped with schools 
of history; and there was a steady increase in the number of students majoring 
in history. 

In 1889, there was established the Shigaku-Kaj (Historical Society of 
Japan) as an academic association for the advancement of pure historical 
research; and in the same year the Society began publishing its monthly 
proceedings, the Shigaku-Zasshi (Historical Journal of Japan). This publica 
tion carried many articles and reports exposing the errors and fallacies long 
accepted as historical truths by popular belief. 

All this shows how vigorously the new science of historical research 
sprouted forth toward the end of the nineteenth century. But it must be 
noted here that, had there not been considerable advances made previous to 
that time by the traditional historians of the land, the ground would not 
have existed for the transplantation and growth of Western historical 
methodology. 

Even more remarkable progress in historical research was seen after 
the turn of the century. A succession of hitherto unpublished historical 
data was made available to the public and to historians, the methods of 
historical verification and authentication became increasingly precise, inter 
pretation widened to global scope, while scientific and specialized skill was 
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called upon to unravel historical riddles. Historians responded to world 
currents in selecting their main avenues of approach, sometimes pursuing 
the course of civilization, sometimes that of socio-economics; while others 
specialized in the history of thought or in materialistic dialectics. This 
situation prevailed till the outbreak of World War II; but it was indeed 
unfortunate for Japan that in the '30s there arose a strong movement to 
subjugate historical research to the immediate requirements of politics. The 
militalists made frantic efforts to strengthen national cohesion, and to justify 
their policy of overseas aggression. They therefore abetted all concepts 
stressing the uniqueness of Japanese history, the superiority of the fatherland, 
and the divinity of the Emperor. They insisted that the traditional myths 
be accepted as historical facts, permitted no questioning of the date of the 
nation’s founding, and demanded unconditional praise of whatever the 
Emperor or his forebears had done. This, of course, was a political matter, 
quite outside the scope of pure research. However, it cannot be denied that 
there were, among our scholars, men unprincipled enough to go with the 
tide and evolve dogmatic and mystical theories on the pretext that such was 
academic freedom. 


Defeat in World War II brought about a disintegration of the old 
order, and the collapse of the institutions that had contributed to the waging 
of war could not but affect the teaching and study of history in Japan. 
Japanese history, which had been unjustifiably distorted to serve political 
ends, was now eyed with suspicion and disdain. The history that the Japa- 
nese had been taught to believe was now declared to be a pack of lies: the 
date of the nation’s founding was false; the emperors instead of being 
benevolent were oppressive despots; and, defiant and rebellious, the people 
were far from being obedient and docile. Such antithetical gusts of public 
opinion, aimed at destruction and exposure, swept Japanese history to the 
extent that, while some good was done in blasting the self-complacent belief 
in the superiority of the Japanese, much damage also resulted by causing 
the Japanese to despise their own background and overrate all things Western. 
What happened then to pure research in history, something beyond the reach 
of this storm? 

The scholars felt next to nothing of this shift in public opinion. If 
anything, they were relieved to find themselves free of the political pressures 
of the past, and were delighted to be able to describe or observe history in 
any way they pleased. They were, at the same time, not forgetful of the 
criticisms flung at the historical theories of the past, using these as food for 
thought. For instance, they were able to re-grasp the idea that the history 
of Japan as taught before the war was a history of the rulers, not of the 
governed; that although government and culture were explained in great 
detail, there was little or no attempt made to understand history as a social 
development. They also realized that, while a great deal of ancient history 
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was taught, very little interest was shown in modern times. These short 
comings had of course been known to historians in the past; but however 
they might have tried, they could not have gone very far mainly because of 
insufficient data. The removal of this difficulty, and the prospecting of 
untapped fields of research present a strong and intriguing challenge to those 
engaging in historical research in postwar Japan. 

Incidentally, the study of history from the Marxist position has also 
been given much impetus. Before the war, the application of Marxist 
principles to the study of history was limited to a small number of private 
individuals, and this approach was almost completely ignored by the academic 
scholars. However, there has been a change, and now, because of the firmnes 
of the materialistic logic and the freshness of the subject-matter dealt with 
by this school of historical study, the Marxist approach appeals strongly to 
the younger historians, while the universities also are being greatly influenced, 
Earlier, the Marxist historians were prone to expound empty figures and 
formulas; but more importance is being attached today to corroboration by 
facts, and much progress has been seen because data are now being examined 
with a more critical eye. 

In the technical methodology of historical research, note must be made 
of the fact that collaborative projects are gaining in importance. In the 
past, most historical works were the outcome of individual effort and talent, 
and it was believed that outsiders should not be permitted to contribute. 
Today, it is fairly common to see organized research projects with likeminded 
participants pursuing studies in specific fields. This method has definite 
and obvious advantages, for a group can often accomplish what one man 
singlehanded would not be able to do. However, the implication here is 
not that all group projects are good or effective. 

Group research projects are not confined to collaboration among 
historians: scientists and specialists in other fields may also participate. 
Formerly such sciences as archaeology, paleography, and geography were 
regarded as auxiliary sciences for historical research. Today, a much wider 
range of co-operation is sought, with participation of economists, statisticians, 
sociologists, theologians, psychologists, philologists, and others whose methods 
and results are of considerable importance. 

Also, because of the necessity of sifting out the myths from the facts 
of ancient history on a truly rational and factual basis, much reliance has 
come to be placed on archaeology. In the immediate postwar years excesses 
were committed in this respect; and some historians even went so far a 
to assert that a proper re-appraisal of ancient history could not be under- 
taken without corroboration by material evidence in the form of stone im 
plements, earthenware, dwellings, tombs, and other results of excavation. 
In consequence, much unscientific digging and collection of relics took place, 
which on the whole proved worthless and destructive. Currently, the Cultural 
Assets Preservation Law imposes a restraint on such wanton exploration, 
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while it has come to be recognized that archaeology is not by any means 
infallible. The predominance of this branch of science as a method of 
historical research seems to be on the wane. Nevertheless, the widespread 
recourse to archaeological research resulted in excavations throughout Japan 
of dwelling areas which heretofore had rarely been touched. The outcome 
was the shedding of important light upon some aspects of the mode of life 
of the common people of between 1,000 to 2,000 years ago. Together with 
the remains of ancient dwellings were discovered in some instances the 
remnants of old rice paddies. Those unearthed at Toro in Shizuoka Prefecture 
are representative of these findings. 


In the foregoing we have covered cursorily the most notable features 
of historical research in Japan, mainly with respect to the subject-matter 
sudied. Below will follow a brief explanation of the facilities, both public 
and private, that are devoted to historical research. Needless to say, the 
war and defeat have wrought considerable changes in the mode of existence 
of these institutions; but in so far as they constitute the nursery beds upon 
which research is fostered, the writer believes it essential to know something 
about their condition. 

As in the years before the war, the universities of Japan continue 
today to hold a predominant position in the world of historical research. 
The main difference is that, due to the postwar reform of the Japanese 
educational system, the universities in general have undergone some change 
in character, of which the most outstanding is the lowering of quality 
standards as a result of indiscriminate use of the term “university.” This 
decline in status of the universities is offset, in so far as historianship goes, 
by the existence of the research institutes maintained by the better uni- 
versities. 

In this connection, the first to be cited must be the Shiry6 Hensanjo 
(Historiographical Institute) of Tokyo University. Although administratively 
this institute became a portion of Tokyo University only quite recently (1951), 
it enjoys a long history of its own, which delineates the main current of 
modern historical research in Japan. Early in the new era of Meiji, in 1869, 
this institute was founded by the government in conformance to an Imperial 
Edict issued by Emperor Meiji. This edict stated that after the regrettable 
lapse of historiographical activity since compilation of the Rikkokushi, it 
would be timely and desirable to resume such work, now that the monarchy 
had been restored, to succeed to the legacy of the Imperial Forebears and 
to extend cultural enlightenment throughout the land. Thus it was that the Meiji 
government sought in history a spiritual bastion as well as cultural embellish- 
ment, seeking to accomplish with the post-Rikkokushi period what the 
Rikkokushi had done in its own days with the events of the past. 

Accordingly, the government lost no time in appointing officials 
charged with the duty of historical research and compilation; but because 
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of the frequent administrative changes of those times, this historiographical 
bureau and its personnel underwent numerous vicissitudes. Notable for 
longevity for those days was the Shishikan, established within the Dajékan 
(the Cabinet) in 1877, and lasting for ten years until 1886 when it was re. 
organized as the Rinji Shishi Kyoku (Provisional Historiographical Bureau) 
of the Cabinet. However, this bureau was soon abolished (1888), and its 
activities were transferred to the Tokyo Imperial University (now Tokyo 
University). Here, a committee of professors was formed in the literature 
department, the chairman being Dr. Shigeno Yasutsugu who had directed 
the Provisional Historiographical Bureau. Among the members of this 








. : . . . : ' 
Special Chronographical History Compilation Committee were Dr. Kume 


Kunitake and Dr. Hoshino Hisashi. It was at this time that a school of 
national history was inaugurated in the literature department of the university; 
and the three above-mentioned scholars engaged also in teaching activities. 
Consequently, in the development of modern historical research in Japan, 


this transfer of official historiography to the university marks a notable event. | 


The principal activity of the Provisional Historiographical Bureau 
and its forerunner, the Shiishikan, was to compile the Dainihon-Hennenshi 
(Chronological History of Japan), and for this purpose a great deal of historical 
data was gathered and edited. At first, much of these data comprised 
miscellaneous historical documents and war records; but because such research 
after the Restoration (1867) brought to light a considerable volume of hoarded 
old records and documents, which necessitated revision or correction of many 
an historical fact, a widespread and systematic search for ancient writings 
was instituted. 

This data collection was continued after the transfer of official historio- 





graphy to the university; but in 1893, before the projected chronological | 


history saw completion, the government-sponsored work of history compilation 
was temporarily abandoned. The reasons for this were the general dissatisfaction 
resulting from the delay in completion of the work despite the large amount 
of money and time expended; the apprehension that a government-compiled 
history might not be entirely unbiased; and the argument that the writing 


’ 


of a national history in classical Chinese would be incongruous. Nevertheless, 


since it was not that official and non-government interest in history had 
receded, and as the stoppage of the work was mainly for re-appraisal of the 
situation to discover a better approach to the problem, the activity was 
resumed two years later by a unit called Shiry6 Hensan-gakari (Institute ol 


Historical Compilation). This group was relieved of the task of actually | 


writing the history, and was assigned to editing and compiling, from a 
purely academic standpoint, the mass of data that had been collected over 
the years. The philosophy behind this action was that although scholars, a 


~~ 


individuals, should be free to interpret and write history, it would be im | 


possible for individuals unaided to undertake comprehensive collection o 
data; that therefore the government should be called upon to exert its power 
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for collecting and collating of data and to bear any expense entailed. 

Publication of the edited and compiled historical data, the Dainippon 
Shiry6 (Japanese Historical Materials) and the Dainippon Komonjo (Old 
Documents of Japan), was started shortly afterwards in 1901. Dainippon 
Shiry6, in accordance with the original plan of creating a sequel to Rikkokushi, 
covered the years from 887 A.D. to 1868, the end of the Tokugawa Shégunate, 
the span being broken down into 16 periods. The principal events of each 
period are outlined, and presented in chronological order, with all pertinent 
reference sources duly indicated. Needless to say, the greatest discretion was 
exercised in appraisal of data, and only such material as could be proved 
definitely authentic is presented. The most careful attention also was paid 
to phraseology and to verification of facts. 

Dainippon Komonjo is a collection of ancient documents only, presented 
in a form as closely resembling the originals as possible in typographical 
reproduction. The documents of the Nara period in the eighth century and 
those pertaining to foreign relations at the close of the Tokugawa period 
are presented in chronological order, while the others are classified by owner- 
ship. Examination of language and facts could not have been done more 
scrupulously; and anyone engaging in historical research can rely upon this 
publication with all the confidence of working from the originals. Both 
Dainippon Shiry6 and Dainippon Komonjo have never ceased to be in print 
since early in the present century; and during the half-century of their 
existence they have contributed incalculably toward advancement of the study 
of Japanese history. 

In addition to these two monumental works, the contributions of the 
Institute of Historical Compilation to the academic world are of great value. 
For one thing, it represented the base for research into history and historical 
data. Needless to say, judging the authenticity of old books and documents, 
and the work of deciphering some of the writings are difficult achievements 
calling for years of study and training. Because the institute possessed a team 
of such experts, it could be unequivocally described as the supreme authority 
in all Japan on matters concerning history, both in knowledge and in 
techniques. Moreover, because of the abundance of authentic materials in 
its possession, the history compiled by the institute represents the highest 
academic standards of the country. However, history is an extremely wide 
subject; and since authenticized data for ancient times are scarce, and com- 
pilation of materials for modern history is not quite complete, the institute 
is somewhat weak for these periods. Nevertheless, for the span of years 
from the tenth to the seventeenth centuries, centering upon the medieval 
age, it is unassailable. 

For specific periods, and for specific subjects, the historians of the 
institute are far more precisely and deeply informed than university professors 
of history. Here at the institute is fostered the specialized study of history in 
its purest form. 
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Secondly, the institute has done inestimable service in preserving rare 
historical material. The gathering of data is the very life of this organization; 
so year after year the search continues for historical material, and as soon 
as something is obtained, reproductions are made for filing and safekeeping. 
Today, old documents alone exceed 200,000 items; and not a few items 
continue to exist only in reproduction because the originals, in the hands of 
their owners, have been lost, destroyed or damaged. The institute therefore 
functions as a library or treasure house of historical material. 

Thirdly, the institute has contributed much toward the development 
of highly trained historians. While the schools of national history of the 
universities provide an outline of historical knowledge, the graduate, to 
become an expert, must engage in considerable field work with free access 
to authentic historical data. Consequently, the majority of the historians 
of repute in Japan today have at one time or another been associated with 
the institute. In other words, the institute has long been performing the réle 
sought of the post-graduate schools now being established under the new 
postwar system of education. 

In 1929 the institute—Shiry6 Hensan-gakari—was renamed the Shiryé 
Hensanjo (Institute of Historiography); and in 1950 it absorbed the Education 
Ministry's Bureau for Compilation of the History of the Meiji Restoration. 
Today it continues to function as a research institute of Tokyo University. 
Up to the present, the institute has published 183 volumes of the Dainippon 
Shiryé and 109 volumes of the Dainippon Komonjo. In addition, the Dai- 
nippon Kokiroku (Old Records of Japan), which comprises reproductions of 
personal diaries in original form, has recently started to appear (six volumes 
to date), while three volumes of the Dainippon Kinsei Shiryé (Japanese 
Modern Historical Materials), relating to the period after the seventeenth 
century, have also appeared, to meet the growing requirements of the academic 
world. 

Note must be made here of the fact that materials concerning Japa 
nese history that are in existence abroad are also studied and reproduced; 
and much data concerning the activities of the Jesuits in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Japan are, for instance, presented in the published 
portions of Dainippon Shiryé. Plans are afoot to bring out a publication 
containing only historical material in foreign languages; for instance, the 
journals and records kept by the Dutch merchants at Dejima in Nagasaki, 
which are in existence at the library of old documents in the Netherlands. 


The next institution worthy of mention as a center of Japanese historical 
research is the Institute for Research of the Cultural History of Kyishi, 
maintained by the Kyiishi University in Fukuoka. This institute specializes 
in historical and cultural developments which have taken place in Kyiishi, 
and is divided into six divisions handling: cultural history in general; political 
and sociological history; legal history; economic history; history of foreign 
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relations; and the cultural history of the “Kirishitan” (old Japanese Christianity). 
Having no full-time members, this institute enlists the part-time services of 
professors of literature, law, and economics. Although established in 1934, 
its research activities until recent years was not too brisk. However, since 


the defeat, the importance of its work has been accorded recognition, and its 
activities have been resumed. It publishes annually a bulletin, and outstanding 


among the studies reported are: “An Historical Study of Tsushima” (1950), 
and “An Historical Study of the Amakusa Islands” (1951). 

Kyoto University maintains an Institute of Humanistic Sciences which 
was established in 1939. Although this institute engages in fields of study 
other than pure history, it does have a division for Japanese history. At 
its founding its purpose was to undertake co-ordinated study of the East Asia 
area; but by amalgamating the Institute of Occidental Culture in 1949 it 
launched upon a new course aiming at integrated research into the cultural 
development of the world. Consequently its divisions are: the Japanese; 
the Eastern; and the Western. And the Japanese division is further broken 
down into the history unit and the contemporary sociology unit. These two 
units however are currently at work on a joint project, studying the problem 
of Japan’s modernization; and from 1951 to 1953 special research was conducted 
on “Family and the Village” and on “the Character of Government in the 
Early Part of the Meiji Era.” 

Tokyo University has an Institute of Oriental Culture and an Institute 
of Social Sciences. A part of the problems they study comprises Japanese 
history; but since this activity is undertaken to aid or augment their main 
lines of research, they cannot be regarded as organizations specializing in 
Japanese history. 

Following upon the above description of the government-maintained 
institutions, a cursory examination will be made of the private organizations 
undertaking historical research. While quite a few privately maintained 
institutes were active before the war, the change in economic conditions 
since the defeat has caused many to suspend activities because of lack of 
funds. Although the Ministry of Education extends annual grants in aid 
to worthy institutions, the bulk of such assistance goes to parties engaged 
in research in the field of natural science. Consequently, the private institu- 
tions continuing to study the humanities, particularly history, are extremely 
few. 

Among these is the Tokugawa Institute of the History of Forest 
Administration, established in 1925 by Marquis Tokugawa Yoshichika, 
scion of the lord of Owari, on his own estate. It launched its activities by 
undertaking research into the history of forest administration in Japan, with 
emphasis on the forests of Kiso. It continued gathering basic data and 
conducted surveys; but it later became a unit of the Reimei Kai, a non-profit 
organization, and in 1949 it was re-organized to form a full-fledged research 
institute. This institute has reported on the history of forest management 
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in Japan; the economic history of forestry; the modern history of the land 
tax; the modern history of farm economy; a morphological study of historical 
data pertaining to rural villages; and a similar study of historical data 
concerning commercial finance. 

Another private institution is the Okurayama Institute of Cultural 
Sciences, known as the Okura Institute of Spiritual Culture at the time of 
its establishment in 1925. The original purpose of this institute was to 
penetrate into the real core of Japanese culture for comparative study with 
foreign cultures. It has published many reproductions of old writings, 
documents and other material, and has made efforts to gather old data. 
During the war it was very active, carrying out for instance a compilation 
of an “History of the Spiritual Culture of Japan.” The defeat brought a 
temporary halt to this institute’s activities, but a re-organization took place 
and the institute is again active, apparently giving high priority to research 
into Indian thought. In view of its well-stocked library, and of its talented 
personnel, it is hoped that it will soon resume its study of Japanese history 
and culture. 

Although not an institute in the proper sense of the term, the writer 
feels justified in mentioning the Centennial Cultural Council as a source 
of many excellent works on the history of the Meiji Era. This council was 
established in 1951 as a non-profit corporation with the avowed purpose of 
compiling and publishing a cultural history of the Meiji Era, and an history 
of America-Japan Cultural Relations (a bilingual work), in view of the fact 
that the year 1952 marked the 100th anniversary of the birth of Emperor 
Meiji, and 1953 was the centennial of Commodore Perry’s visit to Japan. 
The date of completion of these works is set for 1956. The task is that of 
compiling existing data, not of research; and a team of experts is engaged in 
writing on their respective specialized fields. By 1953, of the Cultural Histon 
of the Meiji Era, the volumes covering literature, religion, and music and 
drama had been published, while of the History of America-Japan Cultural 
Relations, one volume, on trade and industry, was available. These volume 
doubtless will become the foundation for further research into the history o 
the Meiji Era, which has tended to be somewhat neglected. 
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Book Section 


BOOK REVIEW 


Toward International Understanding 


By Takagi Yasaka 


Kenkyisha, Tokyo, 1954 
180 pages, ¥ 250 


“TT is a record of continuous endeavor of 
an often lonely worker for interna- 
tional understanding through the dif- 

ficult years of war and peace.” ‘These words 

in the preface are an accurate description 
of this collection of past essays and addresses 
composed during the years, 1932-1952. Pro- 
fesor Takagi served as Professor of Amer- 
ian Government and History at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo for almost thirty years. ‘Those 
who know him and his work and those with 
eough background knowledge to appreciate 
the soul-searching, insight, and courage 
which some of these essays required at the 
time of writing will read this volume with 

absorbing interest. Professor Takagi is a 

Christian gentleman and able scholar who 

suffers from the ailment common to most 

of those who make a career of studying a 

foreign land. He loves deeply both the 

land of his birth and the land of his many 
intellectual journeys. 

The first section covers the years, 1932- 
\43—years in which the author strove pain- 
fully for moderation on the part of his own 
government and for understanding on the 


part of America. In the early 1930's, Pro- 
fessor Takagi was pleading to Americans 
that depressed, over-populated Japan desper- 
ately needed economic union with Manchu- 
kuo, that this union would also benefit 
Manchukuo, that Manchuria had been in 
chaos, that the weak Chinese Government 
lacked the power to make and fulfill inter- 
national obligations, and that Japanese poli 
cies were really not very different from 
American “Manifest Destiny” in Texas, 
California, Cuba, and Hawaii. Simultaneous- 
ly, however, he was also pointing out in the 
same articles and addresses that Japan, 
having experienced none of the horrors of 
full participation in World War I, had none 
of the passion for peace characteristic of 
the western democracies; that the Japanese 
public had failed completely to understand 
the significance of their nation’s disregard 
for the League of Nations in the attain- 
ment of their aims; and that the “Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine,” as a matter of principle, 
“when the leading nations are trying to 
build up the peace machinery and when 
the era of internationalism is dawning in 
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the minds of progressive leaders of the 
world’s public opinion, can hardly be en- 
titled to the name of statesmanship.” While 
insisting upon the justice of Japanese claims 
in Manchukuo, Professor Takagi was at 
first willing for China to retain nominal 
suzerainty over the area and was openly 
critical of his government's recognition of 
Manchukuo before the report of the League 
Commission. Soon, however, he was ex- 
plaining this premature action on the 
grounds that Japan recognized Manchukuo 
first to avoid the appearance of open defi- 
ance of the League. As one can see, Pro- 
fessor Takagi in these years led a trou- 
bled existence. 

Service as an interpreter of a confused, 
unpredictable, and often violent present in 
which one himself has deep emotional 
vested interests is at best a difficult and 
thankless task. Yet these essays of the early 
thirties show much objectivity and genuine 
insight. The author's assessment of the 
weakness of China as a basic cause of the 
conflict brings to mind the later “power 
vacuum” theory of western colonialism ex- 
pounded by Professor Brogan of Cambridge. 
His discussion of the difficulties of enforcing 
peace through international organization 
among nations of basic social, economic, 
political, racial, and cultural divergences re- 
minds one also of the similar ideas in the 
recent (1951) book by George Kennan, for- 
mer high-ranking American policy maker. 
There is also a thoughtful little address on 
“Tolerance,” which shows clearly how easily 
dangerous false stereotypes about each other 
can be developed among nations. The 
author also understood well the relation- 
ship between economic depression and in- 
stability and the recrudescence of extremist 
nationalism in Europe as well as Japan. 
The new centralization caused by the World 
Depression brought to Britain and the 
United States “collectivist democracy,” which 
steered “a difficult course of harmony be- 
tween security and liberty,” while in other 
lands, including Japan, insecure people 
turned to strong leadership and away from 
democracy. Almost wistfully he explains 
this in terms of the japanese heritage—a 
people who never had to endure an age of 
Reformation, with the spiritual struggle and 
subsequent conviction gained from such a 
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struggle. 

This first section closes with two letters 
from the author to Ambassador Grew, 
written almost on the eve of Pearl Harbor, 
and a 1943 analysis of American war aims. 
The letters are a last desperate effort tw 
portray Japanese policies in colors accept. 
able to America and an accurate warning 
that the new American policy of “firmness” 
would bring catastrophe. The essay on 
American war aims is remarkably objective 
for a document written about an enemy in 
the midst of total war. In designating the 
“Open Door” as a consciously devised policy 
of imperialism, Professor Takagi probably 
gave its originators more credit than they 
deserve. As Mr. Kennan and others have 
pointed out, the “Open Door” was primarily 
a set of high moral pronouncements which 
America was never prepared to implement 
or enforce in any practical way whatsoever, 
In general, however, the author understood 
well the duality of American aims—genuine 
idealism and devotion to abstract principles 
of morality and democracy, combined with a 
concern for American security and a tend 
ency to identify both security and democrag 
with the high living standards which com- 
prise “The American Way of Life.” It is 
interesting also, in the light of the Amer 
ican controversy as to whether or not the 
Pearl Harbor military leaders were properly 
warned, to find Professor Takagi in 1% 
referring to the military despatches whic 
Washington did send to Hawaii as being in 
effect messages of war which “forced Japan 
to resort to arms for the protection of it 
existence and self-defense.” 

The remaining sections were written in 
the years, 1945-1952, and cover a variety o 
subjects. They include a plea for mait 
tenance of the Tenn6 system, in which the 
author seeks to reconcile his genuine desir 
for democracy with his fears that the com 
cept of popular sovereignty may replace the 
traditional role of the Emperor; a strom 
defense of Prince Konoye; pleas for great 
er cultural and educational exchange activi 
ties between Japan and the United States 
and a summary of the life and work o 
Dr. Nitobe Inazd. Most important, how 
ever, are the essays which analyze the prob 
lems of democracy in Japan. 

Discussing Japan and democracy, the 
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author states first that a democracy imposed 
from without is a contradiction in terms 
and that it must grow from the Japanese 
people themselves. Then, recognizing clear- 
ly that democracy is basically a state of 
mind and a set of attitudes, he analyzes its 
origins. While Western writers “argued, 
wrote, quarreled, and fought over every 
principle of religion, self-government and 
personal freedom known to mankind, and 
thus through storm and stress laid the real 
foundation of democracy,” Japan was still 
in the midst of its seven centuries of feudal- 
im. Every element of Japanese culture, 
Buddhism, Confucian teachings, Shinto, the 
family system, and education, emphasized 
propriety, submission, and 
authority as the highest human virtues. 
Until 1868, the law forbade any gathering 
of three or more people to discuss public 
affairs. Thus, “the Japanese 
not earn modern liberalism by sacrificing 
and fighting for it, and the idea of human 
rights and dignity apparently takes root only 
through such a costly process. Hence it 
was that the dazzling superstructure of ma- 
chine civilization in modern Japan had no 


obedience to 


people did 


solid foundation: and when the rain descend- 
ed and the floods came, and when the winds 
blew and beat upon that the fall 
was great indeed.” 


house, 


And how is the new democratic 


men- 
tality to be attained in Japan? First, says 
the author, must come economic stability, 


without which no political progress is pos- 
sible. And then, Japan must find the Chris- 
tian spirit upon which Western civilization 
was built. Western civilization, if not always 
in deeds, is Christian in its ideals and 
structure, despite the tendency of Western 
intellectuals to stress the secular rather than 
the spiritual basis of their society. Demo- 
qracy rests squarely upon an attitude toward 
human personality which comes directly 
from Christian ethics and philosophy. “The 
Anglo-American founders of democratic ideas 
and institutions, Locke and Jefferson and the 
others, were at once rationalists and believers 
in the Christian faith. Until we 
fan appreciate this fact, we shail fail to 
grasp the real meaning of democracy. Ja- 
pan needs Protestant Christianity, with em- 
phasis on the teachings of Christ, not on 
institutionalism. 


Japanese 


...Japan’s spiritual revolu- 
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tion will remain incomplete until Chris- 
tianity is integrated in the Japanese code 
of morality. Here lie the ideals of humanity 
which are worth dying for—higher precepts 
than the old ones, yet embracing and re- 
vitalizing what is best in the tradition of 
obedience and loyalty. ...Then, and then 
only, will the Japanese speak the universal 
language of humanity; and then her Bushi- 
dé, the Way of Knighthood, will be of full 
value to her, and perhaps to others.” What 
are the chances for this to happen? Professor 
Takagi is neither optimistic com- 
pletely pessimistic. He is fully aware of the 
great internal and external pressures which 
reduce the time available for experimenta- 
tion. He shows also that the Communist 
pattern is based on the familiar relation- 
ship of leader and followers which seems all 
too natural to the Japanese, and even sug- 
gests the possibility of future cooperation 
between Communists and the old right-wing 
organizations. At 
Professor 


nor 


the same time, however, 
cites the destruction of 
the military, the abolition of state Shinto, 
the establishment of the new Constitution, 
the of education, the new 
legal eliminate feudalistic influ- 
ences from agriculture, industry, and labor, 
and the land reform program, as steps which 
have cleared the way for a hopeful future. 
He believes also that there are many scat- 
tered groups and individuals working quiet- 
ly to spread Christian principles and thought 
patterns throughout Japan. 


Takagi 


reconstruction 
efforts to 


Professor Takagi’s thesis provides 
much food for thought. Western scholars 
have long been aware of the influence of Cal- 
vinism upon the growth of individualism. 
It is true, also, however, that Christianity, 
like most religions, is ethnocentric, and has 
on occasion caused intolerance and fanati- 
cism which are the antitheses of democracy. 
A long tradition of Protestant Christianity, 
furthermore, is no guarantee of a democra- 
tic spirit—witness Germany as a case in 
Christianity has apparently been a 
measuring stick as powerful 
causal factor in the growth of democracy, 
invariably coming closer to its professed 
ideals in a democratic environment. The 
success of democratic spirit as a generator 
of democracy has depended always upon 
the strength and devotion of its protagonists 


point. 


well as a 
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as opposed to its enemies. And its enemies 
as often as not have been the great im- 
personal forces of geography, climate, ma- 
terial resources and development, and his- 
torical accident, which have granted secure 
and abundant living to some peoples while 
denying them to others, This is not to 
say that man is the slave of his environ- 
ment. Historically, however, in terms of its 
total effect upon entire nations, Christiani- 
ty has been most Christian, and thus a great- 
er force for democracy, under circumstances 
which made possible at least a reasonable 
amount of economic and emotional security. 
The future of Japanese Christianity may 
well depend both upon the zeal of its pro- 
fessed servants and upon the success of those 
desperately seeking to solve Japan’s com- 
plicated economic problems. And the suc- 
cess of the latter will require more and 
deeper Christian spirit on the part of 
America. 

No one can seriously deny that Chris- 
tian spirit is an essential ingredient of demo- 
cracy. The democratic process of compro- 
mise and reconciliation of opposing ideas 
and interests requires above all a basic trust 
in others—opponents as well as supporters— 
and a feeling that the most ordinary humaa 
being is more important than the most 
brilliant idea or technical achievement. 
Nowhere are these principles stated more 
clearly than in the New Testament. And 
the Christian churches, despite their fre- 
quent all too human deviations from the 
teachings of their Master, are still the 
world’s most significant force dedicated to 
the propagation of such a philosophy. 

Another important essay is the com- 
mentary on Ernest Barker’s Exposition 
on Communism. This thesis is the basic 
incompatibility between the narrow, intol- 
erant dogmatism of Communism, which per- 
mits no questions, no doubts, and no search 
for new truth, and the tenets of democracy, 
which is in its essence a free and open- 
minded search for all possible answers to 
man’s problems. Reading this commentary, 
one remembers how conservatives have so 
often pushed immature young idealists in the 
direction of Communism by condemning 
Communism for inadequate and often mis- 
taken reasons. Idealistic, humanitarian young 
people must be taught that Communism is 





fatally dangerous not because it threatey 
existing vested interests, economic inequitix 
and political tyrannies, but because its ven 
nature produces finally the worst tyranny q 
all—a tyranny of absolute power based up 
a fanatical dogma which recognizes on) 
blind followers to be ruled with iron d 
cipline, and heretics and infidels to be de 
troyed. This essay would have been mor 
readable, however, had it been re-write 
as Professor Takagi’s analysis of Cop 
munism instead of his analysis of Profess 
Barker's analysis. 

Indeed, the book’s chief defect from th 
standpoint of readability is its structunl 
organization. The verbatim presentation ¢ 
past essays and addresses naturally involv 
repetition and over-lapping, and there a 
passages in different essays which would fom 
a more effective argument if included in tk 
same chapter. Several essays would be mor 
effective if presented as reflections on tk 
past written from the vantage point of tk 
present. The far less prolific reviewer hei 
tates, however, to prescribe extra work fe 
one who has already served his ideals » 
long and faithfully as has Profes 
Takagi. 

The author also says that Japan mu 
choose between Democracy and Communism 
ignoring a possibility of which he is 
doubtedly aware—the possibility of gradu 
return to political and social patterns of tk 
past. The election results and political d 
velopments in post-war Japan indicate 
strong popular support for Communism 
There is no apparent disloyalty to the 
peror or the Imperial System, and the gre 
majority of the Japanese still seem quit 
willing to trust their destinies to ultrace 
servative leadership. Middle-of-the-roai 
people, in the Western sense, have no pari 
and there is a new stress on stability a 
strong leadership, generated by internation 
developments and encouraged almost throug 
necessity by the United States. The dem 
cratic habits of doubt, criticism, distrust ¢ 
authority, and constant re-examination @ 
values and principles as well as police- 
habits which require practice—may have 
wait a long time. 

This is a valuable, thought-provokig 
little volume. 


Elbert B. Smith 
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Rice and Crops in Its Rotation in Subtropical Zones 


By Iso Eikichi, D. Se. in Agric. 
Japan F.A.O. Association, Tokyo, 1954 


611 pages, $10.00 


T is since the war that the countries of 

South-East Asia whose staple food is 
rice, have begun to make a conscious effort 
to increase its production. Assisting them 
in this is on the one hand the increasing 
national consciousness which they have 
found through the achievement of political 
independence, and on the other the efforts 
and cooperation of the International Rice 
Committee of the F.A.O. 

It is popularly supposed that future 
increases in rice production will result from 
soil improvement by means of an increased 
use of fertilizers. In actual fact, if fertilizers 
are to have this beneficial effect, then their 
use must be accompanied by an improve- 
ment of the rice plant itself—in short, by the 
introduction of the sturdy, fast growing, 
yet highly productive characteristics of 
Japanese varieties into the strains currently 
grown in South-East Asia. In this con- 
nection, of peculiar interest are the im- 
provements effected by Japan in rice cul- 
tivation in Formosa, and in particular the 
development of the so-called Horai variety 
of rice plant. 

The designation ‘Horai’ is applied to 
those types of rice plant (at present total- 
ling about 200) which were developed in 
Formosa principally through the 
breeding of Japanese varieties. 

The development of the Horai variety 
was accompanied by 2 spectacular advance 
in Formosan agriculture, rice production 
increasing from approximately 500,000 tons 
in 1900 to about 1,500,000 tons in 1938. 
The ‘Horai’ variety closely resembled Japa- 
nese rice and was exported to Japan, the 
trade reaching a pre-war peak volume of 
700,000 tons; and the income which the 


cross- 


Formosan farming community obtained from 
this amounted to more than $100 million 
per annum. 

Compared with the native varieties the 
HOrai strain was not only more productive 
but also in general ripened much earlier. 
In addition its cultivation was carried on 
by the same intensive method used in Japan. 
There developments called for improvements 
in crop rotation and in the Taichu region 
of central Formosa it became possible to 
grow two crops of rice and one of wheat 
on the same land during one season.. The 
productivity of such land is the highest 
in the world and similarly the rapidity of 
the advance achieved in Formosan agricul- 
ture can seldom have been equalled. 

This advance in Formosan agriculture 
was the result of the labours of a farming 
community eager for knowledge and for 
improvement and to a skilful utilization of 
the sub-tropical climate. However, as is 
always the case, such progress was not easily 
achieved. Until 1910 experiments made 
with Japanese varieties were almost without 
exception a complete failure. Until 1925 
attention was in the main concentrated on 
pure-line selection of native varieties of the 
rice plant (the so-called Indica variety). At 
that time there were indeed repeated, bitter 
conflicts of opinion in Government circles 
as to whether effort should be directed to 
the development of native varieties or rather 
to the introduction of new varieties. 
Finally, early in the 1926 season the new 
varieties, which had been gradually gaining 
ground, were attacked and almost completely 
destroyed by ‘RICE BLAST” disease. It was 
as if the young shoots had been plucked 
from the earth; but on the other hand the 
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event afforded an unprecedented opportunity 
to select on a large scale the disease resistant 
strains. In such fashion the accumulation 
of hard-earned experience led to improve- 
ments in methods of cultivation—particularly 
the shortening of the time between sowing 
of the seed and transplanting—and in the 
formulation of basic principles of strain 
selection. Finally in 1929 the superior 
variety known as Taichu No. 65 was per- 
fected and this opened the way to the 
development of the H6rai variety. 

The same effort which was put into the 
improvement of the rice-plant was also ap- 
plied to other rotation crops—wheat, flax 
and sweet potatoes. Dr. Iso Eikichi, author 
of the book under review, has since his 
appointment to his post in Formosa in 1912, 
devoted forty years of unflagging effort to 
the task of directing research aimed at 
agricultural improvement and merits our 
unrestrained admiration for the excellence 
of the results obtained. It goes without 
saying that such results have not been ob- 
tained through the efforts of one man alone, 
but it is difficult to overestimate the value 
of Dr. Iso’s own achievements. It is clear 
that a consistent policy is discernible in all 
the phases of the effort to improve Formosan 
agriculture—research, plant breeding, exten- 
sion and product inspection—and that 
though many co-operated in this achieve- 
ment, the philosophy and direction which 
made such a cooperative effort possible were 
those of Dr. Iso. 

Dr. Iso’s present work is, as we have 
explained, based on his forty years expe- 
rience and is a comprehensive summary of 
his own works and those of his colleagues. 
There exists a considerable volume of 
written matter on the subject of Formosan 
agriculture but very little of a comprehensive 
nature. Certainly in the past nothing has 
been written on the subject in the English 
language. Dr. Iso has written his book at 
the suggestion of Dr. H. H. Love, formerly 
Japan had a vital 
interest in the development of Formosan 
agriculture and it was indeed highly 
desirable that the story be put on record. 
From this point of view the excellence of 
the work under review merits our unquali- 


of Cornell University. 


fied recommendation. 

The book consists of seven chapters, 
respectively entitled General Remarks, Rice 
Culture, Sweet Potatoes, Flax, Wheat, 
Vegetables and Vegetable Fibres. In respect 
of each product the writer gives a detailed 
account of the characteristics and variations 
of sub-tropical varieties, methods of cultiva. 
tion and of harvesting, and the possibilities 
of improving productivity together with ex. 
perience to date. Statistical and diagram. 
matic evidence is abundantly provided and 
the book contains 451 tables and 36 charts, 
The chapter dealing with rice cultivation is 
particularly complete and deals not only 
with such aspects as the research which 
made possible advance in technique but also 
with the social conditions which formed 
the background for such developments. 

There runs through the whole book a 
consistent philosophy, which is based on 
belief in the natural humility of the seeker 
after knowledge, that the sbjective of crop 
improvement must be the welfare of far- 
mers. However, the scope and complexity 
of its subject is so great that serious ap- 
plication to the task is necessary if we are 
to obtain from the book an understanding 
of the problems of Formosan agriculture. 

It appears that where crop improvement 
is concerned the methods developed by 
Japan are being followed under the 
Nationalist Government of Formosa, and 
that gradual progress is being made. Dr. 
Iso himself is still actively engaged in this 
task in the capacity of advisor to the Agri- 
cultural Department of a Provincial Gov- 
ernment in Formosa. There is still room for 
further improvement of the Horai variety 
of rice plant to make it more suitable to 
tropical climates and resistant to disease. 
Any such development would represent a 
contribution to the prosperity not only of 
Formosan agriculture but of that of all the 
countries of South-East Asia. This book 
will be of useful reference to all those 
interested in progress in Agriculture and 
should certainly be read by anyone who is 
particularly concerned with Agriculture in 
Tropical and Sub-Tropical Regions. 


By Matsuo Takane 
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Materials on the Study 
of 
Japan by Foreigners 


The Exhibition of Materials on the study of Japan by Foreigners 
was held in November, 1954. The following is an extract from an 
annotated catalogue published by National Diet Library, Tokyo, 
Japan, 1954. 


I. THE DAWN OF JAPANESE STUDIES 


Japan was first introduced to the West at the end of the Thirteenth 
Century by Marco Polo. But after the Portuguese landed in Japan for the 
first time in the Sixteenth Century it was mainly the missionaries who introduced 
things Japanese to the West in the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Centuries. 
Later, with the establishment of the Dutch Consulate in Nagasaki the Westerners 
began to bring a scientific approach to the study of Japan and Japanese studies 
showed a marked advance with the opening of the country to the world. 


Polo, Marco. 
{Itinerarium] Antverpiae, 1485. 74 leaves. (Title from the facsimile reproduction of the 
original edition in the Téyé Bunko made by the National Diet Library in 1949). 

Maffei, Giovanni Pietro. 
Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum ad annum usque...MDLXVIII commen: 
tarius Emanuelis Acostae Lusitani...Accessere de iaponicis rebus epistolarium libri IIII 
..-Dilingae, 1571. 8, 228, (4) leaves. 15cm. 

Rodriguez, Joao Giram. 
Lettera annua del Giappone del MDCXI. Al molto reveren. Padre Claudio Acquaviva, 
generale della Compagnia di Giesu. Scritta del P. Giovanni Roderico Giram ... Roma, 1615. 
168p. 17cm. 

Cardim, Antonio Francisco. 
Mors felicissima quattuor legatorum lusitanorum et sociorum quos Iapponiae Imperator 
occidit in odium Christianae religionis. Roma, 1646. 40p. 19cm. 

Varenius, Bernhard. 
Descriptio regni iaponiae cum quilbusdam affinis materiae, ex variis auctoribus collecta et 
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in ordinen redacta per Bernhardum Varenium. Amstelodami, 1649. 287p. 11x6cm 
(Bound with Tractatus in quo agitur de iaponiorum religione...Auctore Bernhardo 
Varenio. Amstelodami, 1649. 320 p.) 

Carons, F. & Schouten, Jod. 
Wahrhaftige Beschreibungen zweyer michtigen Kénigreiche, Japan und Siam... Denen 
beygefiiget Johann Jacob Merckleins Ost-Indianische Reise ...Niirnberg, 1668. 520, (12)p, 
illus. 16cm. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de. 
Histoire et description générale du Japon, ou l'on trouvera tout ce qu’on a pu apprendre 
de la nature & des productions du pays... Paris, 1736. 2 vols. 26x20cm. Vol. |, 
lviii, 667 p. pls.; vol. 2. xi, 746p. pls. 

Kaempfer, Engelbert. 
Geschichte und Beschreibung von Japan aus der Originalhandschriften des Verfassey 
herausgegeben von Christian Wilhelm Dohm. Lemgo, 1777-79. 2 vols. 24cm. Vol |, 
Ixviii, 310p. illus.; vol. 2. 478p._ illus. 

Fisscher, J. F. van Overmeer. 
Bijdrage tot de kennis van het Japansche Rijk. Amsterdam, 1833. vii, 320p. illu 
29 x 23 cm. 

Titsingh, M. Isaac, tr. 
Nipon O Daj Itsi Ran, ou annales des Empereurs du Japon. Ouvrage revu, complété ¢ 
corrigé sur original japonais-chinois...par M. J. Klaproth. Paris, 1834. viii, xxx, 
460 p. 33cm. 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez. 
The voyages and adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese. Done into 
English by Henry Cogan. London, 1897. xxxii, 464p. pls. 21cm. 

Guzman, Luis de. 
Historia de las misiones de la compafiia de Jesus en la India oriental, en la China } 
Japon desde 1540 hasta 1600. Bilbao, 1892. 674p. 27cm. 

Siebold, Philipp Franz von. 
Nippon; Archiv zur Beschreibung von Japan. Berlin, 1930-31. 5 vols. Textband |. 
1-735 p.; Textband 2. 739-1440p. Tafelband 1. 2p. 1-219pls.; Tafelband 2. 2%- 
383 pls. Erganzungs- und Indexband von Dr. F.M. Trautz. 1445-1875 p. 28pls. 1 chart 
Tafelbande, 55x36cm; andere Bande, 36 x 27 cm. 

Frois, Luis. 
Die Geschichte Japans (1549-1578), iibersetzt und kommentiert von G. Schurhammer 1 
E. A. Voretzsch. Leipzig, 1926. xxvii, 535p. 31cm. 

Frois, Luis. 
Segunda parte da Historia de Japan (1578-1582) Editados e amotados por Joao do 
Amaral Abranches Pinto e Yoshitomo Okamoto. Tokyo, 1938. xxviii, 362, 20p. 

Alcock, Rutherford. 
The capital of the Tycoon; a narrative of a three years’ residence in Japan. London, 
1863. 2 vols. 

Brinkley, Frank. 
Japan described and illustrated by the Japanese. Boston, 1897. 10 vols. 

Griffis, William Elliot. 
The Mikado’s Empire. New York, 1877. 

Hildreth, Richard. 
Japan as it was and is. Edited with supplementary notes by K. Murakawa. Tokyo, 1M5 

Humbert, Aimé. 
Le Japon illustré. Paris, 1870. 2 vols. 

Redesale, Algernon Bertram Freeman-Mitford, Ist baron. 
Tales of Old Japan. London, 1928. 

Rein, Johann Justus. 
Japan nach Reisen und Studien. Leipzig, 1886. 2 vols. 
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Il. THE STUDY OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE 


The study of the Japanese language was first undertaken for the purpose 
of propagating Christianity and laier for the more practical purpose of trade 
or diplomacy. The material collected at the time is now valuable for the study 
of the Japanese language, especially its pronunciation at that period. Since the 
Meiji era some excellent textbooks on Japanese grammar have been written by 
foreigners. In recent years, there appeared many purely philological works 
and the method used for teaching the language has improved. 


Chamberlain, Basil Hall. 
A handbook of colloquial Japanese. London, 1888. 
Henderson, Harold Gould. 
Handbook of Japanese grammar. London, 1945. 
Hoffman, Johann Joseph. 
Japansche Spraakleer. Leiden, 1867. 
Lange, Rudolf. 
Ubungs- und Lesebuch zum Studium der japanischen Schrift. Berlin, 1909. 
Wenck, Giinther. 
Japanische Phonetik. Wiesbaden, 1954. 
Brinkley, Frank, et al. 
An unabridged Japanese-English dictionary. Tokyo, 1896. 
Calepino, Ambrogio. 
Dictionarium latino lusitanicum, ac iaponicum, ex Ambrosii Calepini volumine depromp- 
tum. ...In Amacusa in Collegio Iaponico Societatis Iesu, 1595. (Facsimile reproduction 
by the Téyd Bunko). 
Calepino, Ambrogio. 
Lexicon latino-iaponicum, depromptum ex opere cui titulus Dictionarium latino lusitanicum 
ac iaponicum ex Ambrosii Calepini volumine depromptum...nunc denuo emendatum 
atque auctum a vicario apostolico iaponiae. Roma, 1870. 
Geppert, T., et al. 
Kanjirin; a handbook for the systematized study of Chinese-Japanese characters. Tokyo, 
1936. 
Hepburn, James Curtis. 
Japanese and English dictionary; with an English and Japanese index. London, 1867. 
Medhurst, Walter Henry. 
An English and Japanese, and Japanese and English vocabulary. Batavia, 1830. 
Moueaep, T. O. & Tymanos, I. I. 
Kpatkuii sanoHo-pycckuii Hepormuduyeckuii caopapb. Mocxsa, 1944. 


Ill. VARIOUS TYPES OF BOOKS ON JAPANESE CULTURE 


After the last days of Tokugawa Shogunate, the impoverished upper-class 
families had to sell their curios some of which went abroad. This gave rise 
to increasing interest abroad in Japanese arts and crafts and many books 
appeared dealing with such aspects of Japanese culture as “Ukiyoe” (woodcut 
prints), painting, sculpture, gardening, the theatre, flower arrangement and the 
tea ceremony. It is now a well-known fact that no one who wishes to study 
Japanese Ukiyoe, for instance, can afford to disregard those collections which 
are abroad. 
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Painting and colour-prints 


Binyon, Laurence & Sexton, J. J. O’Brien. 
Japanese colour-prints. London, 1923. 
Brown, Louise Norton. 
Block printing and book illustration in Japan. New York, 1924. 
Ficke, Arthur Davison. 
Chats on Japanese prints. London, 1922. 
Goncourt, Edmond de. 


Outamaro; le peintre des maisons vertes; l'art japonais du XVIII sitcle. Paris, 189], 


Henderson, Harold G. & Ledoux, Louis V. 
The surviving works of Sharaku. New York, 1939. 
Hillier, J. 


Japanese masters of the colour print; a great heritage of Oriental art. London, 1954. 


Kurth, Julius. 
Sharaku. Miinchen, 1922. 
Ledoux, Louis V. 


Japanese prints; Bunché to Utamaro in the collection of Louis V. Ledoux. New York, 1948. 


Seidlitz, Woldemar von. 

Geschichte des japanischen Farbenholzschnitts. Dresden, 1923. 
Stewart, Basil. 

Subjects portrayed in Japanese colour-prints. London, 1922. 
Strange, Edward F. 

The colour-prints of Hiroshige. New York, 1925. 
Succo, Friedrich. 

Utagawa Toyokuni und seine Zeit. Miinchen, 1924. 


Architecture 


Guillain, Florent. 

Chateaux-forts japonais. Tokyo, 1942. 
Kuck, Loraine E. 

The art of Japanese construction. New York, 1940. 
Sadler, Arthur Lindsay. 

A short history of Japanese architecture. Sydney, 1941. 
Soper, Alexander C. 

The evolution of Buddhist architecture in Japan. Princeton, 1942. 
Taut, Bruno. 

Grundlinien der Architektur Japans. Tokyo, 1936. 
Newsom, Samuel. 

A thousand years of Japanese gardens. Tokyo, 1953. 


Dramatic art and music 


Bowers, Faubion. 

Japanese theatre. New York, 1952. 
Iacovleff, A & Elisseeft, Serge. 

Le théatre japonais. Paris, 1933. 
Kincaid, Zoé. 

Kabuki; the popular stage of Japan. London, 1925. 
Peri, Noél. 

Le N6. Tokyo, 1944. 
Piper, Maria. 

Das japanische Theater; ein Spiegel des Volkes. Frankfurt a. M., 1937. 
Renondeau, Gaston. 

NO. Tokyo, 1954. 
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Leroux, C. 


La musique classique japonaise. Paris, 1910. 
Peri, Noél, 

Essai sur les gammes japonaises. Paris, 1934. 
Piggott, Francis Taylor. 


The music and musical instruments of Japan, notes by T. L. Southgate. London, 1909. 
Miscellaneous 


Rodriguez, Tsuzu Juan S. J. 
Arte del Cha, ed. por J. L. Alvarez-Taladriz. Tokyo, 1954. 
Koehn, Alfred. 
The way of Japanese flower arrangement. Tokyo, 1935. 
Sadler, Arthur Lindsay. 
The art of flower arrangement in Japan. 
New York, 1933. 
Church, Arthur H. 
Japanese sword guards; some Tsuba in the collection of Sir Arthur H. Church. Reading, 
England, 1914. 
Hunter, Dard. 
A papermaking pilgrimage to Japan, Korea and China. New York, 1936. 
Tindale, Thomas Keith & Tindale, Harriett Ramsey. 
The handmade papers of Japan. Tokyo, 1952. 


A sketch of its history and development. 


IV. PERSONS WHO HAVE BECOME WELL-ACQUAINTED WITH JAPAN 
AND INTRODUCED HER TO THE WORLD 


Among the foreigners who have visited Japan there have been some who 
have grown to love our country and people and who have written books full 
of warmth and tenderness towards us. The two most outstanding among them 
were Lafcadio Hearn from England and Moraes from Portugal. Their books 
are read as part of the literature of their respective countries. 


Balz, Erwin. 
Awakening Japan; the diary of a German doctor: Erwin Baelz, ed. by Toku Baelz. 
New York, 1932. 
Doeff, Hendrik. 
Herinneringen uit Japan... Haarlem, 1833. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. 
The writings of Lafcadio Hearn, in sixteen volumes. Boston, 1923. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. 
Japan; an attempt at interpretation. New York, 1904. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. 
Japanese fairy tales. Tokyo, 1898-1902. 5 vols. 
Moraes, Wenceslau de. 
Cartas do Japao. Lisboa, 1927. 3 vols. 
Moraes, Wenceslau de. 
Dai-Nippon (O grand Japao) Lisboa, 1923. 
Moraes, Wenceslau de. 
Os seroes no Japao. Lisboa, 1925. 
Moraes, Wenceslau de. 
Relance de historia do Japao. Porto, 1924. 
Moraes, Wenceslau de. 
A vida japoneza: terceira serie de Cartas do Japao (1905-1906) Porto, 1907. 
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Morse, Edward S. R 
Japan day by day, 1877, 1878-79, 1882-83. With 777 illustrations from sketches in the | 
author’s journal. Boston, 1917. 2 vols. R 

Nouét, Noél. 

Tokyo; ville ancienne, capitale moderne; cinquante croquis. Tokyo, 1937. Sa 

Thunberg, Karl Peter. 
Voyages de C. P. Thunberg au Japon, par le Cap de Bonne-Espérance, les isles de la Sonde, Sa 
&e. Paris, 1796. 

Titsingh, C. P. Sa 


Bijzonderheden over Japan ‘S Gravenhage, 1824-5. 2 vols. 


Sh 
V. TRANSLATIONS AND RESEARCH PAPERS ON JAPANESE LITERATURE 
Sh 
From the classics such as the Kojiki, Nihonshoki, Manyéshi and the 
Tale of Genji to modern literature, many literary works including stories, | y, 
novels, diaries, essays, plays, yokyoku (nd song), kyégen (nd comedy), waka (31- 
syllabled poem), haiku (seventeen-syllabled poem), senryi (humorous poem) of 


each period have been translated by foreigners into various languages and have - 
been studied. | w 
Aston, William George, tr. 
Nihongi; chronicles of Japan from the earliest times to A.D. 697. London, 1924. ; 
Beaujard, André, tr. Ww 
Les notes de chevet de Sei Shénagon, dame d’honneur au palais de Kyoto. Paris, 1934. 
Blyth, Reginald Horace. 
Haiku. Tokyo, 1949. 
Bonneau, Georges. 
Yoshino. Paris, 1933-35. 10 vols. 
Challays, Félicien. be 
Contes et légendes du Japon. Paris, 1938. Ja 
Chamberlain, Basil Hall, tr. st: 
Translation of “Kojiki” or “Records of ancient matters,” with annotations by W.G. Aston. 
Kobe, 1932. Co 
Dickins, Frederick V., tr. 
The old bamboo-hewer’s story (Taketori no Okina no Monogatari). London, 1888. | Oy 
TI 


I'puropes, M. IL, ér. 
Ilo ty cropony MecTH: COOpHHK paccKa30B H Mbec, coctasuA Kukytu. Jlaiipen, 1941. Ed 
Marega, Mario, tr. 


Il Ciuscingura; la vendetta dei 47 rfhin (Il teatro giapponese). Bari, 1948. Me 
Marega, Mario, tr. : 
Ko-Gi-Ki; Vecchie-Cose-Scritte; libro base dello Shinttoismo giapponese; prima versione Ri 
italianna dall’originale giapponese. Bari, 1938. } 
Pfizmaier, August, tr. 
Sechs Wandschirme in Gestalten der vergainglichen Welt (Ukiyogata Rokumai Bydédbu von 
Ryutei Tanehiko). Wien, 1929. 
Pierson, J.L., tr. 
The Manyésha, translated and annotated. Leyden, 1929. to 
Porter, William N., ¢r. | Sai 


The Tosa diary: Tosa Nikki. London, 1912. th 
Praag, S. van, tr. | 
Monzaemon Tjikamats: Dramatische verhalen. Santpoort, 1927. En 
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Revon, Michel. 
Anthologie de la littérature japonaise; des origines au XX* siécle. Paris, 1923. 
Rumpf, Fritz. 
Japanische Volksmarchen. Jena, 1938. 
Sadler, Arthur Lindsay, tr. 
The ten foot square hut and tales of the Heike. Sydney, 1928. 
Satchell, Thomas, tr. 
Hizakurige. Kobe, 1929. 
Sansom, George Bailey, tr. 
Translations from the “N6”. (in Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. 38, 
pt. 3) Tokyo, 1910. 
Shaw, Glenn, ¢r. 
Tales grotesque and curious by Akutagawa Rydnosuke. Tokyo, 1930. 
Shively, Donald H. 
The love suicide at Amijima (Shinju Ten no Amijima); a study of a Japanese domestic 
tragedy by Chikamatsu Monzaemon. Cambridge, Mass., 1953. 
Ueberschaar, Hans. 
Bash6é (1644-1694) und sein Tagebuch “Oku no Hosomichi” (Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens. Bd. 29. Tl. A). Tokyo, 1935. 
Waley, Arthur. 
The Né plays of Japan. London, 1921. 
Waley, Arthur, tr. 
The tale of Genji; a novel in six parts by Lady Murasaki. Complete in one vol. 
1935. 
Whitehouse, Wilfrid, tr. 
Ochikubo Monogatari, or the tale of the Lady Ochikubo. Kobe, 1934. 


London, 


VI. CHILDREN’S BOOKS ON JAPAN 


The knowledge of Japan gained by children from children’s books, text- 
books, and children’s encyclopaedias lays the foundation of future interest in 


Japan and also is an important factor in the promotion of international under- 
standing. 


Compton’s pictured encyclopedia and text-index, ed. by Guy Stanton Fort 
Chicago, 1945. 

Oxford junior encyclopaedia. London, 1948. 

The world book encyclopedia. Chicago, 1951. 

Edelman, Lily 
Japan in story and pictures. New York, 1953. 

Mears, Helen. 
The first book of Japan. New York, 1953. 

Rivetta, Pietro Silvio. 


Momotaré; fiabe giapponesi come sono narrate ai bimbi del Giappone. Milano, 1940. 


and others. 


Vil. JAPAN SEEN IN ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


Articles on Japan in encyclopaedias give information in concise form 
to an average reader in the shortest possible time. At the same time it can be 
said that they reveal the extent of Japanese knowledge in the country where 
the encyclopaedia was compiled. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica; a new survey of universal knowledge. London, 1950. 
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Larousse, Pierre Athanase. 
Grand dictionnaire universel du XIX‘ siécle francais. Paris, 1860-1890. 
Larousse du XX* siécle. Publié sous la direction de Paul Angé. Paris, 1941-1949. 
Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. Leipzig, 1927. 
Enciclopedia italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti. Roma, 1929-1937. 
Encyclopedia Americana. New York, 1947. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, with bibliography and index. New York, 1952. 
Enciclopedia universal ilustrada Europeo-Americana. Barcelona, 1905-1933. 
Boabulaa copetcKad sHuHKAONeZuA. Mocksa, 1926-1948. 


Vill. STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE ON JAPAN 


The following is a representative list of standard works on Japan in 
European languages (see also chapters 2, 3, 4, 5), and every one of them is an 
extremely important work in its own sphere. Naturally there are many others 
that are not listed here: as for periodicals we had to be satisfied here with only 
a few examples. From the vast amount of research data compiled by the G.H.Q,, 
S.C.A.P. after the war, we have selected seven, the most comprehensive of them 
all, as representative works. 


Religion 
Aston, William George. 
Shinto; the way of the gods. London, 1905. 
Boxer, Charles Ralph. 
The Christian century in Japan, 1549-1650. Berkeley, 1951. 
Cary, Otis. 
A history of Christianity in Japan. New York, 1909. 2 vols. 
Eliot, Charles. 
Japanese Buddhism. London, 1935. 
Florenz, Karl. 
Die historischen Quellen der Shinto-Religion, aus dem altjapanischen und _ chinesischen 
iibersetzt und erklart. Leipzig, 1919. 
Gundert, Wilhelm. 
Japanische Religionsgeschichte; die Religionen der Japaner und Koreaner in geschicht- 
lichen Abriss dargestellt. Tokyo, 1935. 
Haas, Pfarrer Hans. 
Geschichte des Christentums in Japan (Supplement der Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens) Tokyo, 1902-1904. 2 vols. 








Hobogirin; dictionnaire encyclopédique du Bouddhisme d’aprés les sources chinoises et japo- 


naises. Tokyo & Paris, 1929-38. 4 vols. (only 4 vols. in print) 
Holtom, Daniel Clarence. 


Modern Japan and Shinto nationalism; a study of present-day trends in Japanese religion. | 


Chicago, 1947. 
Reischauer, August Karl. 
Studies in Japanese Buddhism. New York, 1925. 
Renondeau, Gaston. 
Le Bouddhisme dans le N6. Tokyo, 1950. 
Renondeau, Gaston. 
La doctrine de Nichiren. Paris, 1953. 
Cnaapsuns, E. I. 
Kondyunanckaa Hien B STHYeCKOM yuYeHHH SAMOHCKOrO Hapowa; PeYb MpOHsHeCeHHaA Ha 
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TOPXHKECTBCHHOM AKT NO CAyYalO NpasAHOBaHHA ACCATHACTHA BOCTOYHOFO HHCTHTyTa. Baa- 
musoctok, 1913. 

Visser, M. W. de. 
Ancient Buddhism in Japan; sutras and ceremonies in use in the seventh and eighth cent. 
A.D. and their history in later times. Leiden, 1935. 2 vols. 

Visser, M. W. de. 





Shinto en Taoisme in Japan. Amsterdam, 1930. 
| Social sciences 
Allen, George Cyril. 
A short economic history of modern Japan, 1867-1937. London, 1946. 


Batchelor, John. 


Ainu life and lore; echoes of a departing race. Tokyo, 1927. 
Becker, J. E. de. 





. ps | The nightless city or the history of the Yoshiwara Yikwaku. Yokohama, 1906. 
Boxer, Charles Ralph. 

thers Jan compagnie in Japan, 1650-1850. The Hague, 1950. 

only | Cohen, Jerome B. 

1.0, Japanese economy in war and reconstruction. Minneapolis, 1949. 


them Dekker, F. 
De betrekkingen tusschen de Oost-Indische Compagnie en Japan. Den Haag, 1941. 
Embree, John F. 
The Japanese nation; a social survey. New York, 1945. 
Embree, John F. 
Suye Mura; a Japanese village. Chicago, 1939. 
Jlyr:panos, M. H. 
ANOHCKHE MOHONOJHH BO BpeMA BTOpOi MUpOBOH BOdHEI. Mocksa, 1953. 
Orchard, John Ewing. 
Japan’s economic position; the progress of industrialization, with the collaboration of 
Dorothy Johnson Orchard. New York, 1930. 
Papinot. E. 





Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie du Japon. ‘Tokyo, 1906. 
Messuep, 5. A. 
sischen Mononoanyecknit Kanutaa Sinonus. “ Jisan6auy” B roxy BTopoii MHpoBoOii BOE! u nocae 

Bolin. Mocksa, 1950. 
Reischauer, Edwin O. 

chicht- The United States and Japan. Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 
Schumpeter, Elizabeth Boody. 

The industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo, 1930-1940. New York, 1940. 


Fine Arts 
t japo- Buhot, Jean. 
Histoire des arts du Japon; des origines 4 1350. Paris, 1949. 
Fenollosa, Ernest F. 
eligion. | Epochs of Chinese and Japanese art; an outline history of East Asiatic design, with 
copious notes by Professor Petrucci. New York, 1913. 2 vols. 
Grousset, René. 
Les civilisations de l’Orient. Tome 4. Le Japon. Paris, 1930. 
Kimmel, Otto. 
Die Kunst Chinas, Japans und Xoreas. Wildpark-Potsdam, 1929. 
Warner, Langdon. 
The craft of the Japanese sculptor. New York, 1936. 
Warner, Langdon. 
Han Ha The enduring art of Japan. Cambridge, Mass., 1952. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
December 1954—March 1955 


The Power Development Council approves a five-year plan for boosting the 
nation’s power generating capacity. 

The Diet passes the Japan-Burma Peace Treaty and the Reparations and 
Economic Cooperation Agreement. 
Defense Force Director Omura Seiichi announces before the Lower House 
Budget Committee the Government stand that the Japanese Self-Defense Forces 
do not constitute a violation of the war renunciation clause in the Constitution. 
Twelve Japanese atomic scientists leave for the United States. 
Striking workers of the Japan Steel Company’s Muroran Plant in Hokkaido 
vote to end their 193-day-old walkout by accepting the compromise plan 
offered by the Central Labor Relations Board. 
The Government decides to abolish the “Undemocratic Activities Counter- 
measures Council” and the “Food Countermeasures Council” formed by the 
Yoshida Administration. 

Yamawaki Michiharu becomes the president of the Export and Import Bank. 


The year-end balance of the Bank of Japan note issue stood at 622,661 
million, or ¥7,800 million less than that of the preceding year-end. 
More than 160,000 people visit the Imperial Palace to offer their New Year 
greetings to the Emperor and Empress. 
The U.S. Government agrees to pay ¥720 million as compensation for losses 
to Japanese life and property resulting from its thermonuclear experiments 
at Bikini atoll. 
Japan and the United States exchange notes on the Bikini compensation 
agreement. 
Murata Shozo, chairman of the International Trade Promotion Association, 
and a fisheries mission leave for Communist China to negotiate trade and 
economic arrangements. 
The Dow-Jones average of the Tokyo Stock Market registers a new high in 
10 months and turnover totals 19 million shares. 
The Civil Liberties Union of Japan decides to submit a report on the land 
problem in Okinawa to a meeting of Asian Jurists opening in Calcutta. 
The CLUJ reaches the conclusion that in Okinawa “there are problems which 
cannot be ignored from the standpoint of protection of basic human rights”. 
The Japanese Government decides on a policy for the use of the ¥700 million 
fund to be realized from the sale of American surplus agricultural products. 
The money will be loaned out to seven private companies to undertake the 
repair of jet engines and the manufacture of bullets, shells, gunpowder, etc. 
The japanese mission, which was sent to Burma and Thailand last fall 
by the Welfare Ministry for the survey of “degenerate rice”, returns to Japan. 
Far East Commander Gen. John E. Hull, speaking at the Tokyo Corre- 
spondents Club, declares: “Japan cannot assume a neutral position and 
maintain her freedom. She can pay the price of freedom without injury to 
her economy”. 
The U.S. Far East Command issues a statement denying charges that human 
rights are violated in the Okinawa Islands. 
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fhe U.S. and Japan open negotiations on American surplus agricultural 
products. Representatives of the two countries discuss Japan's “independent 
use” of ¥21,400 million expected from the sale of the surplus farm products 
and the interest rate on the borrowing. 

The Government decides to limit the national budget for fiscal 1955 within 
¥1 trillion. 

The Rightist and Leftist Socialist parties adopt a joint resolution calling 
for the unification of the two parties at their respective national conventions, 
The 2Ist regular session of the Diet is reopened. 

Japan settles the problem of paying her reparations to Switzerland. 

The Foreign Office announces that a four-man Soviet mission will be 
permitted to come to Japan to accelerate the conclusion of a shipbuilding 
contract. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama, Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and Finance Minister 
Ichimada outline Government plans in their administrative speeches to the 
Diet. 

Iwo Japanese surgeons make public their successful “hibernation operation” 
on the heart of a patient. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama tells a plenary session of the Upper House that 
Japan, though the loser in the late war, can nevertheless take the initiative 
in declaring an end to the war. 

The House of Councillors approves the revised Diet Law. 

The House of Representatives is dissolved. The Government will proclaim 
on Feb. 1 the holding of a general election on Feb. 27. The appointment of 
Supreme Court Judge Ikeda Katsu will be reviewed by the people at the 
general election. 

The Diet in one of its last actions passes a bill to unify dates for local 
elections. 

The Government formally decides to hold the general election on Feb. 27. 

The Foreign Office announces that the Japanese Government has received 
an invitation to participate in the Afro-Asian Conference. 

The International Trade Promotion Association and the Japan-China Trade 
Promotion Dietmen’s League send a formal invitation to Peiping for the visit 
to Japan of a Communist China trade mission. 

An eight-man Government goodwill mission leaves Tokyo for Cambodia. 

The Autonomy Board makes public that registered voters in the coming 
general election number 49,017,243. 

The General Council of Japan Labor Unions decides to contribute a total 
of ¥50 million to the election funds of the Rightist and Leftist Socialis 
Parties and the Labor-Farmer Party. The National Council of Trade Unions 
also decides to contribute ¥10 million to these “progressive” parties. 

The Scientific Institute turns out a scintillation counter to detect radiation 
from the air. The first test of the apparatus is successfully made. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama expresses his hope that the Soviet Union will 
take the initiative to end the state of war with Japan. 

The Welfare Ministry decides to establish a headquarters to strengthen 
nation-wide control over narcotics and stimulants. 

Chief of the Soviet Mission A. I. Dominitsky declares that he has delivered 
an official Soviet note to Prime Minister Hatoyama concerning the policy 
of the U.SS.R. Government to restore diplomatic relations with Japan. 
The Foreign Office announces that Foreign Minister Shigemitsu has instructed 
Sawada Renzo, Japanese observer at the U.N., to ask the chief Russian delegate 
to confirm the Soviet document handed to Prime Minister Hatoyama by 
Dominitsky. 
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The Japanese Government receives a note from the British Government 
approving the extension of the Anglo-Japanese Payments Agreement until 
June 30, 1955. 
With the official proclamation of the February 27 general election, candidacy 
applications open. 
Murata Shozo calls on Prime Minister Hatoyama to report on the talk he 
had with Red China’s Premier Chou En-lai during his visit to Peiping. 
Premier Chou assured him, Murata says, that Red China “will not interfere 
with the domestic affairs of Japan by observing the five-point peace principle 
and that the Soviet-Red China alliance is not aimed at Japan as a potential 
enemy”. 

The Cabinet decides to recommend fertilizer manufactures to reduce the 
price of ammonium sulphate by ¥7 per bale beginning March 1. 
The Japanese Government decides to accept the Soviet’s overture to open 
negotiations for the establishment of normal relations between the two countries. 
At the same time the Government instructs Sawada Renzo to inform Arkady 
A. Sobolov, chief of the Soviet delegation to the U.N., that Japan wishes to 
choose New York as the site of the negotiations. 

The association of fertilizer manufacturers turns down the Government 
recommendation to cut down the price of ammonium sulphate. 
Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, speaking at the American-Japanese Society 
luncheon, declares “...... the readjustment, on mutually acceptable terms, 
of our relations with the Soviet Union will contribute in no small measure 
toward the peaceful stabilization of the Pacific basin and, as such, will redound 
also to the benefit of the United States”. 
The General Council of Japan Labor Unions decides not to join the “Japan 
Production 'ieadquarters” to be inaugurated on Feb. 14. 
Candidacy applications close. A total of 1,058 candidates will vie for the 
467 Lower House seats in the general election. 
The Foreign Office announces that the Soviet Union has complied with the 
Japanese proposal to have the negotiations held in New York. 

The Ammonium Sulphate Association accepts Finance Minister Ichimada’s 
compromise plan to reduce the price of ammonium sulphate. 
The Japan Federation of the Employers’ Association announces its decision 
to quit the Japan Association of the International Labor Organization. 
The United States turns down Japan’s demand to scrap the dollar clause and 
cut down the interest rate on the $29,500,000 fund Japan intends to borrow. 
Amano Teiyu, ex-Education Minister, is elected chairman of the Central 
Education Council. 
The Education Ministry makes public a new educational policy for elementary 
schoois. 
Japanese repatriates, numbering 949, return to Japan from Red China aboard 
S.S. Koan Maru in the 10th repatriation program. 
Fushimi Yasuharu and Yamazaki Fumio, members of a party of Japanese 
atomic scientists who left for the U.S. in December last year, return to Japan 
from the United States. 
The Japan Democratic Party wins the general election. The final election 
results are: Democrats 185; Liberals 113; Leftist Socialists 89; Rightist Socialists 
66; Labor-Farmers 4; Communists 2; Minors 2, and Independents 6, total 467. 
rhe Police Board announces that it has questioned a total of 2,910 persons 
on suspicion of violating the Election Law. These figures are the largest 
ever recorded in this country’s postwar elections. 
The Government issues a proclamation for the convocation of a special Diet 


on March 18. 
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